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A BIRDLESS WORLD. 


Oh, sad will be the Ite and pee 
And tstenws. white ied, 

And sad will be the wood and plain, 
When the birds will all have Filed: 
The dawn will come as agi as death, 

wre ne’er a singing 
id, joyless as one stricken dumb, 
Aline day will turn to dark. 


Selected. —Rudyard Kipling. 
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FRIENDLESS. 


There was to be a picnic in the village, and the 
girls were telling their plans to the old doctor. 
‘And everybody is asked but the Widow Joy and 
her daughters,’’ they said. 

“They are always left out!" he exclaimed. 
“Why is it? There is no more estimable family 
in town than the Joys. They are well-read, 
witty, observant —” 

“Observant? Yes!’’ one of the girls said, 
significantly. ‘Well, they shall be asked, doctor, 
provided you will take care of them all of the 
afternoon.” 

The doctor promised willingly. He had often 
wondered why these bright, attractive women 
were avoided in this friendly community. 

When the day of the picnic arrived he called to 
drive them in his carryall to the grove. Mrs. 
Joy and her daughters were eager in their thanks 
for the attention. They talked charmingly of 
some new music and books and about ‘he 
scenéry on the way: but they also made numer- 
ous jokes about old Jenny, the doctor’s mare; 
her big ears and angular form, and her rough 
hair. 

As the doctor was very fond of his old horse, 
he could not join in their fun. 

When they reached the grove the doctor helped 
them to alight, his hat in his hand, but he could 
not avoid noticing that the eyes of each woman, 
as she left the carriage, rested on his wig witha 
merry twinkle. He knew that the wig did not fit; 
and as he put his horse away he fancied he could 
hear jokes and laughter, and his face burned 
angrily. 

But he rebuked himself sharply, and joinea | Boston. 
them again. Should he be unjust to these intelli- 
gent people because of their harmless fun at an 
old horse and an old man? 

The Joys made an effort to be courteous and 
friendly to their neighbors that day; but when 
Laura May joined with her shrieking, discordant 
treble in the choruses, they asked gravely if she 
were in training for the operatic stage; and when 
the old clergyman told a venerable joke, at which 
everybody laughed good-humoredly, Mrs. Joy 
said demurely that she “had liked that story ever 
since she was a child.” 

Poor Miss Potts appeared in her old hat, dyed 
and retrimmed, and they asked her, jokingly, if it 
was not a Paris creation. 

When Smith, who was first-honor man in his 
eollege that year, came near them, they assured 
him that they “expected him to have a national 
reputation before he was twenty-five.” 

They went about making sharp little gibes at 
the harmless peculiarities and small vanities of 
their neighbors. The good doctor now under- 
stood perfectly why no woman claimed them as 
friends, and no man had sought the daughters in 
marriage. 

As they drove home in the twilight, the girls 
kept up a rattling fire of sarcasms upon the people 
whom they had just left. 

‘““My daughters,” said Mrs. Joy, “shave kind 
hearts, doctor, but they have a keen sense of 
the ridiculous. It makes our home life very 
merry.” 

“Tt is a valuable quality—muzzled,”’ said the 
doctor, gently. ‘It is like my dog Tramp. His 
tricks are amusing to me, but when he snaps at 
my friends I notice that they pass by my house 
on the other side of the road.” 

Mrs. Joy quickly brought up another topic, but 
her daughters were silent and thoughtful until the 
drive was over. 

The Joy family is a large one, and to be found 
in every community. 
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send to any one ~itac of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University, in New England. Address, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 
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Willard Hall. scuoor ror Gres. 
Address Mrs. 8S. M. MERRILL, Danvers, Mass. 


Boston Dental College. 
School year begins Sept. 9th. For announcement address 
Dr. J. A. FOLLETT, DEAN, 637 Dudley St., Boston, Mass. 


State College, Krnesron, R. I. 
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Mt. Holyoke College, sourn Haptey, Mass. 
Offers three Collegiate courses, Music and Art. Library, 
Mana yoat Opens Best is ism. Renta ond tuition’ bee. 
ninth year opens Sep’ an m, 
MRS i E. 8. MEAD, President. 


School of V Medicine of Harvard University, 
50 Village St., Boston, Mass. 
ofession of comparative medicine now offers un- 
usual attractions to ambitious young men who wish to 
enter upon a professions! < career. ‘or illustrated 
catalogue. CHARLES P. LYMAN, Dean. 
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Westbrook Seminary, Deering, Me. 


Co-educational, College Preparatory and other 
courses. Hea Ithy location, ae and 2 sea breezes. 
atalogue Free. Rev. H. 8. WHITMAN, Pres. 
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Williston Semi 


Mary, EasTHAMPTON, Mase. 
Expres boys for any college or scientific school. New 
laboratories s with electrical lant. As Ail buildings heated 


by steam. Fall term o VK MY 1896. 
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The Maine State College, onono, Me. 


L OF sg AND TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
of study:— Scientific, Agricultural, Chemical; Civil, 
Mechanical PA! Electrical Enginéering, Pharmacy, 
tory Medicine. Tuition and Rooms 
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COLBY ACADEMY, New London, N. H. 
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Co-ed 43d Year, 
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Rev. Gro. W. GILE, President. 
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Fall Term opens Bont. 10, 18%. $200 a year. College 
eparatory partment. Courses in iotemes. Ait 
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to the President, Rev. J. a DURRELL, TILTON, N. 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. provivence, R. I. 


For Both Sexes. 112th Year. All Denominations. 


Pre vepares for 
Frerouah, Instruction in Basie” Keience, Classics, 
Music and Art. Physi ulture. Excellent Home. 


Students from 18 States. Catalogue Free. 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B., Principal. 





General O. 0. HOWARD, U. S. A., 


Recently elected lecturer on Military History at Nor- 
wich Universi will continue his lectures ‘during the 
com year. ical ineering has been added 


to the courses. Address for Catalogues 


CHARLES C. BRILL, A. M., Supt. Northfield, Vt. 





86 Beacon Street (opp. Public Garden), B 


The 18th year will open Sept. 25th. Primary d 
ment for young boys. Address ALBERT HAT 


Vermont Academy, saxron’s RIvER, VT. 

Location unsurpassed, Outfit of the best and constantly 

increasing. Among the very best schools in the coun- 

try for college preparation and for general training. 
For Cata/ogs apply to Vermont Academy. 


Powser Point School, Duxbury, Mass. 

‘or Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
roe b fr Business. Individual teaching. Home life. 
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Business College. 


Ft or pig 
Lar; i 


opens Tuesday, 
Best instruction. 
= 9 patronage of any school 
its in New England. 
he best equipment for success 
in life is a practical knowledge { 
of the laws of success. Are you 
a competent. Bookkeeper or 
omen gy onl If not, plan to 
attend CHILp’s BUSINESS CoL- 
LEGE and obtain a thorough busi- 
ness training. Board and room 
from $3.50 to $4.50 a week. Cata- 
logue mailed free. 


E. E. CHILDS, Principal, 
246 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Nichols Academy, for Both Sexes, Dudley, Mass. 


LIBRARY ROBSERVATORY. ACADEMY. 
AND GYMNASIUM, 


to various colleges. 





Fall term commences Tues., 


This institution, situated on Dud- 
ley Hill, near Webster, Mass., 
is the best equipped and most 
pleasantly located academy in 
New England. Thoroughinstruc- 
tion in the ancient and modern 
languages, practical astronomy, 
surveying, analytical chemistry, 
mechanical and free-hand draw- 
ing, meteorology, stenography, 
typewriting, telegraphy. Exten- 
sive library, complete astronom- 
ical observatory, new gymna- 
sium. Boarding home newly 
furnished with all modern im- 
provements. Certificate admits 
Cata. with engravings, now ready. 


GRAMMAR ees 
Ccrvecn 


Sept. 3, 95. 


Address ALFRED G. COLLINS, Principal, Dudley, Mass. 
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Individual and thorough instruction in 
Business, Shorthand and Typewriting. 
Students engage in genuine 


Bookkeepers and Office Practice 


from the day they enter. 
Call or write for Prospectus— FREE. 


Business — Shorthand. 


Largest in the World. 
Roll-top desks for pupils. 
Chamber of Commerce prices. 
Friday 2 o’clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 
Prospectus free. Open for visitors all summer. 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Business, Shorthand, Typewriting, etc. 


Call or Write. Visitors Welcome. Prospectus Free. 


COMER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
666 Washington St., (cor. Beach), Boston. 


A Ship at Sea 


Without a rudder is at the mercy of 


elements —is beyond control — 


and has small chance of reaching the desired harbor. 


Young Men and Women 


Starting out into life —steering for the harbor of business suc- 
cess — must get the right Business Education and so be able 


Career. 


Our Half Century's Experience 


in positions thousands of L ene peagte from 
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Noite conquered Europe while 
old-fashioned military tactics opposed 
his own simple and direct methods of 

warfare; but when egotism led him to think 

that he was invincible, he fell an easy prey to 

men whose natural gifts were far inferior to his. 
e 

His experience furnishes a valuable lesson 

to the teacher and student of Music. No 

Music method, however perfect it may seem, 


or however successful it may have proved, can | 


stand the test of time, without change. Noone 
who clings to an old-fashioned and compli- 
cated method, can hope to compete success- 
fully with those who are using simple, direct, 
and modern systems of instruction. 

*. 

Our courses are constantly revised and kept 
abreast of the times. You are cordially in- 
vited to call, or our new catalogue will be 
mailed free on request. Fall term opens 
Monday, September 9th. 


Boston Training School of Music, 
Music Hall Building, Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE H. HOWARD, A. M., Director, 
H. FRANE SPURR, Manager. 
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In Six Chapters.— Chapter III. 
“ Button, Button, who’s got the Button?” 


With many sobs, Johnny told his mother, 
grandfather and Sister Sue—they were the whole 
of his family, for his father was dead—how he 
had found and lost the dollar of 1804. Even 
amid his tears, he found a certain solace in the 
breathless wonder of Susan and in the undeniable 
interest of his mother, for nothing pleased him 
more than to be considered an important person. 
His grandfather, however, listened very grimly, 
and when the tale was told, talked to him plainly. 

‘“‘What were you going to do with that dollar, 
anyhow ?”’ said the deacon. ‘’T wasn’t yours.” 

‘‘Finding’s havings,”’ said Johnny, who thought 
it enough to bear a loss of eight hundred dollars 
without having a lecture from his stern old 
grandfather also. 

“No, ’tisn’t,”’ the deacon contradicted pitilessly ; 
‘not unless what you find was yours in the first 
place. Somebody lost that dollar, and it belongs 
to him just as much as it ever did. Haven’t you 
got sense enough to see that ?”’ 

“But if he’s lost it, how can it be his ?’’ asked 
Johnny. 

“That don’t make any difference,’ said the 
deacon. ‘If I lose my cow out of the north 
pasture, and old man Young comes across her in 
the woods, is that cow his ?” 

Johnny shook his head dolefully. 

“Well,” continued the deacon, “I happen to 
know that that dollar b’longs to Josselyn up to 
the store. It was taken from his till yesterday by 
some scamp or other. The sheriff arrested Bill 
Young for’t, but couldn’t make out a case against 
him. I guess probably Bill dropped that dollar 
right where you found it; seems likely he 
did, anyhow. In the morning—it’s too 
dark now—you go out and look for’t, 
and if you find it, you march right off 
instanter and take it to Josselyn. Perhaps 
he’ll give you a stick o’ candy for bringing 
it to him.” 

Though Johnny and his grandfather the 
next morning searched the road carefully 
they did not find the lost dollar. 

They were not early enough. Tim 
Mansfield, who was a great fisherman, 
and therefore a very early riser, had 
passed that way before them, and the 
mischievous dollar was now reposing in 
his pocket, where it was doing battle royal 
with his conscience. 

He, too, was, to a certain extent, a be- 
liever in the common boyish dogma that 
‘“finding’s havings,’’ and that principle 
he was now using as a club to bring his 
sense of dishonesty to terms. In his heart 
of hearts he was perfectly sure that the 
dollar which he had found was the dollar 
which Josselyn had lost; but he persuaded 
himself that he believed, first, that since 
he had found it, it was his; and second, 
that the dollar was not Josselyn’s dollar 
at all, but another just like it. 

So it stayed in his pocket, and he went 
to school, feeling very uneasy. He was 
very quiet all day, and avoided the boys 
as much as possible. 

But he could not help but draw near when he 
heard Johnny Snow, in the midst of a wondering 
crowd, telling his adventure of the day before, and 
his and his grandfather’s unavailing search for 
the dollar that morning. After listening to 
Johnny’s highly dramatic narration, Tim had to 
argue very subtly indeed to make himself believe 
that he believed that the dollar belonged rightfully 
to him. 

At recess, Tim saw Si Gordon coming toward 
the schoolhouse. He pretended—even to himself | 
—that he was ill, and went to the rear of the | 
building, where he lay down behind a tree. He | 
felt very queer and looked very pale. When the | 
teacher rang her bell for the pupils to come in, he | 








. CHARLES MINER THOMPSON. 


the full expectation that the 
sheriff would pounce upon him 
at the door, handcuff him, and 
lead him immediately to jail. 

He jumped with terror on 
meeting the teacher suddenly at 
the door, and grew red when 
he saw his mistake. 

Johnny Snow sat beside him, 
and in the course of the after- 
noon, held up his slate for Tim 
to see. On it was written: 

“Old Gordon has been here about that dollar. 
He’s awfully worked up.”’ 

Tim worried over that message all the rest of 
the session. Did Johnny know he had the dollar, 
and was he trying to warn him? Or did he 
merely suspect that he had the dollar, and write 
the message, to see if he would “‘start’”’ on reading 
it? Or did Johnny proffer it merely as interest- 
ing information ? 

He rejected this last explanation as too unlikely. 
He thought the second the most probable. Sup- 
posing it the right one, to how many of the boys 
had Johnny told his suspicion ? 

He looked about and saw that not one of the 
boys was paying him the least attention. The 
circumstance struck him as suspicious. He 
concluded that they were trying to lull him into a 
false sense of security the better to observe him. 
The sheriff had probably cautioned them not to 
let him suspect anything. 

When school was over, Tim had but one 
thought—to hide that dollar. He sneaked away 
by himself into the woods. There every squirrel 
that chattered frightened him, every twig that 
snapped under his foot made him jump. And he 
could find no spot which seemed a sufficiently 
secure hiding-place for the dollar. Finally he 
shoved it, as far as he could, into a hollow log, 
and then ran home in a fright, with an imaginary 
constable at his heels. 

But he felt no happier now that he was rid of 


| if indeed it were he, sat stolidly in his chair and 
| would not budge. 
| Tim lay there behind the church and thought 
}and thought. What should hedo? He did not 
| dare go home with his errand unaccomplished. 
| He did not dare go to the store while the sheriff 
| remained on the porch. Yet one or the other he 
must do at once. 

Could he not return the dollar to Mr. Josselyn ? 

| No! The storekeeper would ask where he got it 





‘Found Your DollarP”’ 


dozen times. Each time Tim’s heart bounded 
with hope; each time he suffered intense disap- 
pointment, for Mr. Josselyn did not see the dollar. 
Why, indeed, should he look on fence-posts for lost 
dollars? Is that where one usually finds them ? 
Unfortunately, Tim could not loiter about the 
whole of that Saturday to guard the troublesome 
coin and see that no one but the rightful owner 
found it. During one of his absences, Willie Nye 
took it into his head that he wanted to sit upon 
that particular post. Consequently 
he, and not Mr. Josselyn, found 
the dollar of 1804, 

Perched astride the fence, he 

looked, at it a moment without 

° touching it. Then he picked it up, 
looked it over carefully, and ex- 
amined the date. As he did so, a 
little smile began to hover about 
the corners of his mouth. Witha 
sudden motion, he thrust the dollar 
into his pocket, gave a little jump, 
sat down with a thud upon the top 
of the post, with his feet stuck out 
straight before him, threw back 
his head, and laughed. 

It was too funny! Here was Mr. 
Josselyn turning the whole village 
upside down, calling in the sheriff, 
arresting Bill Young—all fora coin 
which all the time was lying upon 
the top of one of his own fence- 
posts ! 

Probably Mr. Josselyn’s five- 
year-old son, he reasoned, had 
climbed up and put it there, and 
then forgotten ail about it. And 
Johnny Snow thought he had 
found it in the road! And the 
sheriff, on the strength of Johnny's 
report had kicked up a milé of dust 
in search of it! And old Josselyn 
had passed it dozens of times if he 


the coin. Someone wandering in the woods must | and why he had not returned it at once. He would | had once! Oh, whata joke! And Willie drummed 


find it. That the discoverer would know he hid 
it there, he had no doubt. He was not at home 
an hour before he found himself unwillingly 
retracing his steps to the woods to assure himself 
that the dollar was still where he left it. Fora 





The Surprise of Mr. Nye. 


moment his heart leaped into his mouth, when, on 
sticking his arm into the log, his fingers did not 
instantly close upon the hidden coin. But in a 
moment he found it. 

After supper his mother sent him on an errand 
to the store. He fairly crawled toward the village. 
When within half a mile of it, his courage almost 
wholly gave out. So he made a detour across the 
fields, and came in behind the church. 

Once there, he peeped round the corner. 
ness had fallen; but a lamp with a tin reflector 
behind it was fastened at one side of the store 
door. In its light, he could see two or three men 
sitting on the porch. He thought he recognized 
one of them as Gordon. Miserable and trembling, 


had to reappear, and did so very nervously, in | he waited for Gordon to go away. But Gordon, | 


Dark- | 


not dare to carry it to the store in his pocket; he 
might be taken with it on his person, and his 
statement that he came to restore it to the owner 
| not believed. He was in despair. 
| All at once he thought he saw a way out of his 
difficulties. Wouldn’t it be enough if he 
put the dollar into Josselyn’s house or 
store? He could do that, perhaps, with- 
out being seen, and no one would ever 
know that he had had it at all. 

He very hopefully planned how to do 
this. With the very thought of restitution, 
he grew happier and bolder. 

Finally he jumped up, and running 
back into the wood, got the dollar from 
the log. -Then he skirted the village in a 
wide circle and approached Mr. Josselyn’s 
house, which stood next the store, from 
the rear. 

The family, he found, was in the back 
part of the house. The front was unlight- 
ed. With infinite caution, he wriggled 
himself like an Indian through the long 
grass of Mr. Josselyn’s yard until he 
came to the front of the house. There, 


he stood up cautiously to reconnoitre. 

A slight noise in the house sent him 
flat in the grass again, his heart beating 
wildly. Little by little his courage came 
back. Very stealthily he rose to his feet. 
This time he saw a light, first in one 
window, then in the next, as if some one 
with a lamp were coming to the front 
door. 

Obeying a sudden impulse, he reached 
up, put the dollar on the top of the post 


and as fast as he could go fled home. He | 


| had forgotten his errand after all. When ques- 

| tioned by his mother, he muttered something 

| about playing tag, was sharply scolded dnd sent 
to bed. 

| There he lay awake in uneasy thought. As 

| was natural, his imperfect restitution brought 


him only imperfect ease of conscience. Suppose | 


|some one else than Josselyn were to find the 
dollar ? 

| The silver dollar lay on the top of the post all 
| that night trying to stare the moon out of counte- 
|mance. At the earliest possible moment, Tim 
| Mansfield again took his station behind the church 
| and watched and waited for Mr. Josselyn to find 
| the coin. 

He saw the storekeeper pass the post half a 


behind one of the tall posts of the fence, | 


|}on the post with his heels, and laughed and 
laughed ! 

Just then the storekeeper came by on the way to 
the house. Willie instantly straightened his mouth 
| into sobriety; but his eyes twinkled in spite of 
him. As Mr. Josselyn passed, he called out: 

“Found your dollar yet, Mr. Josselyn ?”’ 

‘*No, I haint,”’ said the old man, testily. 

To Willie the answer seemed excruciatingly 
funny; he nearly fell from the post—he laughed 
so hard. What would not the storekeeper give to 
know what he knew! Would not he prance round, 
though, if he did? But he did not, and he would 
| not either—not for a while yet. The joke was too 
| good ! 
| Willie stopped laughing presently to consider 
| what he should do to bring the jest to a fitting 
| climax. He would get all the boys to come to the 
store that night, he guessed, when the men would 
| all be there talking over the robbery. He would 
| not let the boys know what was in the wind; but 
|at the right moment he would produce the dollar 

and tell where he found it. How they all would 
laugh at old Josselyn. Would it not be fun, 
| though! He guessed Josselyn would feel cheap! 
Just then he caught sight of Tim Mansfield 
peeping round the corner of the church. 
| “Hi, Tim!’”’ he shouted. ‘Say, come down to 
| the store to-night. There’s going to be some fun!” 
| But Tim dodged out of sight like lightning the 
minute he heard Willie call. A second later Willie 
saw him cut across a neighboring orchard, and 
dash out of sight behind some lilac bushes. 
| «Well, then,” he shouted, ‘don’t, if you don’t 
| want to!”’ Then with a vague instinct to plague 
| Tim, if possible, he yelled, ‘I know something 
about you!” 

He slipped from the post and started down the 
|road toward his home. Every little while he 
caught glimpses of Tim peeping out at him from 
| beh‘nd barns or bushes. Each time he saw him, 
| he called out in a queer, singing cadence, “I know 
| something about you, I know something about 
you!”’ 

This naturally frightened Tim out of his wits. 
When he had watched Willie out of the village, he 
| sneaked back and looked on the top of the post. 
| The dollar was gone. Hoping against hope, he 
| searched in the grass at the base of the fence. He 
| could not find the dollar. 

He crawled home more dead than alive. All 
the way, there echoed in his ear Willie’s mocking, 
ominous cry, “I know something about you, I 
| know something about you!"’ The “something” 
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could only be that he had stolen the dollar. He 
watched his chance, stole into the barn and hid in 
the hay. He'did not dare go into the house, even 
for his meals! 

Meanwhile, Willie Nye reached home. Sitting 
down on the steps of the side porch he began 
“flipping” up the dollar of 1804 and catching it. 
He chuckled a great deal. 

As the dollar was ‘“‘flicked’”’ high in air, his 
father stepped out of the house behind him and 
caught it. When he saw what it was, his face 
grew stern. 

“You've been stealing!’ he said. 

“No, sir, I haven’t,’”’ answered Willie, much 


startled. 
“Then where'd you get this?” asked Mr. Nye. 
‘‘Found it,’’ said Willie. 
‘‘Where ?’’ asked his father. 


“On the top of one of Josselyn’s fence-posts,”’ 
answered Willie, truthfully. 

“That's a likely story, now, aint it?’’ said Mr. 
Nye. ‘That dollar was stolen out of Alvin Jos- 
selyn’s till day before yesterday. “Taint probable 
the thief would put it on a fence-post!”’ 

“I found it there anyhow,” said Willie, who 
was too honest to know any other way to meet 
the unexpected charge than to reiterate the facts. 
To be thought capable of stealing hurt and aston- 
ished him, and robbed him of his self-possession. 

“If I find you've been lying to me,”’ said his 
father, **you’ll catch it, good. I haven't got time 
to tend to your case now. You go out to the 
garden and go to weeding till I want you, and 
don’t you let me-hear you peep. Get.” 

Willie “got.’”’ He began to weed with melan- 
choly vigor, his heart hot with the sense of the 
injustice of men in general, and fathers in partic- 
ular. But he learned that day a lesson which in 
his future life was very valuable to him. He 
treasures this saying of old Abe Mansfield’s: 
“Practical jokes is a good deal like some guns 
that I knows on. You're mighty apt to think they 
aint loaded and p’int ‘em at some one or other, and 
then the pesky things go off and hurt him a good 
deal worse than ye thought they would. And 
when they don’t hurt the other feller a mite, they're 
more than apt to kick like all git out, and make 
your shoulder lame for more than a week, seems 
though they would.” 

Willie’s father dropped the dollar into a capa- 
cious pocket where it clinked against two or three 


others of more recent date. He intended to go to | 


the store that evening and return the dollar. He 
was too busy to go now. Proceeding to the barn 
he got his oil can, and started to oil the wheels of 
an qld cart in the yard. But the oil had given 
out, and he paused in some perplexity. He was 
about to summon Willie when he saw Bill Young 
loitering by. 

“Ho, Bill!” he called, 
for me ?”’ 

‘‘Let me go!”’ cried Willie, from the garden. 

‘*Didn’t I tell you not to let me hear you peep ?”” 
said his father, sternly. 
know yon’re honest before I let you handle my 
money.” 

“IT guess I’m as honest as Bill Young!” said 
Willie, bitterly. 

‘*Well,” said Mr. Nye, unrelentingly, ‘‘I guess 
I'll feel safer with Bill.” 

Young slouched along up to him. ‘Here,”’ he 
said, ‘‘get this oil-can filled for me up to the store, 
will you? Here’s a dollar, and see that you bring 
back the change. I won’t have you cutting up 
didoes with me, let me tell ye!”’ 

Bill sullenly took the can and the money, and 
turned to go. He gave a glance at the dollar 
before he put it into his pocket. 
off at a run. 

Mr. Nye regarded him thoughtfully as he went. 
Somehow, Biil’s extreme alacrity did not strike 
him as quite in character. He put his hand into 
his pocket and drew forth the remaining dollars. 

As he knew he could not catch Bill, he turned 
to Willie. * 

“You run after that critter quick now!” he 
shouted, excitedly, ‘‘and tell him to fetch back 
that dollar. I’ve given him the dollar of 1804!" 

(To be continued.) 


‘‘want to do an errand 


tee 
THREE GENERALS. 


Military commanders, like other men, have 
their peculiarities of temper and speech, which 
very soon come to be appreciated by the officers 
under them, as well as by the rank and file of the 
army. Captain Conyngham, who was with Gen- 
eral Sherman’s army in its march through Geor- 
gia, mentions some incidents, slight in themselves, 
perhaps, which yet enable us to see the leader of 
the march and some of his principal supporters. 

While the army lay in front of Rocky Face 
Ridge the different corps commanders had their 
headquarters contiguous to their commands. 
General Howard’s unassuming fly tents were 
under fire of the enemy’s long-range guns. 

One day General Sherman called, and being 
told that General Howard would be in soon, he 
sat down to wait. Presently whir-r went a shell; 
and soon another burst close by. Some of Sher- 
man’s staff suggested that it would be well to go. 
Sherman, in his nervous, fidgety way, got up, 
when he spied General Howard approaching. 

‘Here comes Howard!’’ he cried, and as the 
latter rode up Sherman called to him : 

‘I .say, Howard, do you know you are the 
politest man in the army ?”’ 

“Indeed, I wasn’t aware of that, general.” 

‘Well, it’s so. Here I am in your absence; 


“I guess I'll wait till 1 | 


Then he started, 
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and I have got the warmest reception I have 
experienced for a long. time.’ 

“Why, general, you heedn’t thank me, but 
General Johnston. His compliments were so 
overpowering that one of them came near killing 
ne,”’ and General Howard pointed to his trousers 
torn by a bullet. 

Thomas’s headquarters comprised a gorgeous 
array of wall tents, Sibley tents, fly tents, octagon 
tents, and all kinds of tents. Sherman, on the 
contrary, had an old wall tent and three or four 
flies for himself and staff and servants. Perhaps 
he thought that Thomas set a bad example, or he 
may have been simply amused. At all events, 
he could never let pass an opportunity for a joke 
at Thomas’s expense. 

He would frequently rein up his horse in front 
of Thomas’s quarters, and ask : 

‘Whose quarters are these ?’” 

“General Thomas’s, general,”’ would be the 
reply. 

“Oh, yes; Thomastown—Thomasville; a very 
pretty place indeed; appears to be growing rap- 
idly !’’ and off he would go, chuckling. 


* 
* 





D’ARNO. 


ape eo expuanees grow black, the air grows chill, 
hty dome of Florénce : stands — 
With Giotto’s belfry near i 
Then by degrees a mingis as with, ee night 
fading 
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THE NEXT BEST THING. 
Marion Curtis’s Use for her College Education. 





It was a dear, homelike room if it was plain. 
Two lamps—Mr. Curtis would have two, and Mrs. 
Curtis's lamps were always carefully trimmed— 
were burning brightly. 

One stood on the old-fashioned, claw-footed 
table. The other was placed on a bookcase at the 
head of the sofa, whence it threw its beams so 
artfully over your left shoulder, when you “ just 
dropped down for a minute,’’ that you couldn’t 
resist picking up the paper or book that the last 
incumbent had left there. 

A capacious work-basket, overflowing with 
inelegant but useful articles to be mended before 
Saturday night, stood in a corner. 


ican Authors group, and an engraving of the 
Signing of the Declaration of Independence; and 
as for the chairs, Marion used to say hopelessly 
that they were all as different as two peas in a 
pod. : 

It was not a fashionable room at all, you see; 
but with the firelight flickering on the easy litter 
of sewing and reading and work, and on Marion 
and her mother finishing the evening with a talk, 
| it had the nameless charm of a room that is lived 
| in. 
| ‘*But, mother,’’ said Marion, earnestly, almost 
for the fiftieth time, ‘I ought to do something, I 
think.” 

“Every girl in the class,’’ she continued plain- 
tively, “‘is going on with her education in some 
way. Most of them are teaching, several returned 
for advanced work, and two went to work in the 
home missions. I wish you and father would 
reconsider and let me go. It seems hard to be the 
only one that isn’t improving herself.”’ 

“No, dear,” answered her mother. ‘Your 
father and I have lived lonely for four years, and 
we can’t feel that it’s right we should lose you 
now, when you can be our greatest comfort. If it 
seemed best for you, we'd try to bear it, but we 
both think you need a different life for a while, at 
least. Of course you can go if. you choose, but 
not with our consent. 

‘*As for improving yourself, dear,’’ she went on, 
‘‘you have been doing that a good many years. 
Suppose you begin to think of giving instead of 
getting, and take the self-improvement on the 
rebound. 

“T read,”’ Mrs. Curtis added after a moment, 
“Lucy Stone’s last words to-night, ‘Make the 
world better.” Leave the outside world to those 
ambitious classmates of yours, and begin on this 
town, or this street, or this family. You'll find 
plenty of work if you'll look for it. 

“And now, my dear,” she concluded, “I think 
I must close this subject for all time, and go to bed, 
for I am very tired to-night. If you'll push my 
chair over the sill, I can wheel myself the rest 
of the way. Put out the lamps, please, and close 
the drafts in the stove when you come. There’s 
Dick at the window. Both the cats must go into 
the cellar. Good night, dearie. Don’t stay up 
late.” 


problem long and earnestly. 
amazement had shown it builded on selfishness. 


It was hard to rearrange her ‘‘career’’ immedi- 
ately. But Marion was twenty-three years old. 


to clear perceptions of the definite, the practical, | 
the possible. 
was fought. 


she felt that for the first time she ‘saw life steadily | 
and saw it whole.” 


only with her invalid mother of her purposes. 








that Marion Curtis, who had been away to enhesh, 
was going to settle right down at home, and not 
put her education to any use. 

Many a gray head wagged in deprecation of 
Marion and her “ways,” and many a young 
tongue wondered why she didn’t go away from 
slow old Keswick and ‘‘amount to something.” 

“I begin to see my work,” she said, one day. 
“I never realized the stagnation of home so plainly 
as since I pitched my tent in it ‘for a permancy,’ 
as Susan Nipper says. I’m going to try to make 
people enjoy themselves and each other a little. 
Do you suppose I can ?”” 

“Tt depends on how you go to work,” answered 
Mrs. Curtis. ‘Tell me how you mean to begin.” 

“Well,’’ said Marion, thoughtfully, “I confess 
I don’t know just what to do, but I know some 
things not to do. 

‘You may be sure I won’t get up a course of 
lectures, or concerts, or readings, or anything else. 
I won’t start a reading circle. I won’t organize 
any kind of a club, with a president, and a secre- 
tary, and a treasurer, and papers and critics’ 
reports. In short, I won’t be instructive,.and I 
will be interesting. 

“I shall go down to posterity,’’ she went on, 
smiling, “as the Promoter of Sociability arm in 
arm with the Discourager of Hesitancy. Now, 
mother dear, if you have ideas, inspirations, 
aspirations or desperations, divulge them. Given 
the negative you ought to get the positive. Speak, 
noble lady !”’ 

Between them the campaign took shape. They 
were not rich, nor the leaders in such scanty social 
life as Keswick boasted. But by degrees it came 
to be noticed that it was cozy at the Curtis’s, and 
that you could go there without seeming to inter- 
fere with the héusehold machinery. 

Tom Fenton, who came after tea to do his sums 
with Phil Curtis, had actually been invited to 
spend the evening, and though nothing especial 
was done for his delectation, he thought he had 
never had such a good time in his life. 

He and Phil merely sat by the fire in the chill 
of the fall evening, while Mrs. Curtis’s knitting- 
needles clicked softly to the music of Marion's 
voice reading, ‘“The Prince and the Pauper,” 


” 





“Oh ann: no!’’ Marion answered, trying to 
turn her corners neatly. ‘‘She’s taking her nap 
now, but she'll be in by and by. It does her 
worlds of good to have people here.” 

That was easily seen from the brightness of 
Mrs. Curtis’ face when she joined the holder 
party. Such a merry evening as they had! 
What with helping about tea arid wiping the 
dishes and chattering like blackbirds all the time, 
they didn’t finish the holders. 

That, however, was all the better, for Lucy, 
seeing hospitality made so easy, ‘‘would be pleased 
to have Nelly and Marion take tea with her and 
finish them day after to-morrow.” 

On that evening Lucy’s two brothers were there 
and Nelly’s cousin Kate. Marion had not 
dreamed that she could find so much real content- 
ment in taking up again the old simple life and 
interests and friendships. 

“If I had made a tea-party and invited them to 
bring their work,” she explained to her mother, 
‘they'd have brought some useless pieces of 
magnificence, and we should have been as stiff as 
a polite letter-writer. 

“But those blessed holders were such a happen- 
stance that they got us into the habit of taking 
our ‘really truly work’ wherever we go. Why, I 
even took my stockings over to Agnes Ford’s last 
week. Mrs. Ford looked as if she thought I'd 
completely lost my wits. ; 

‘Tl really must go out in state some day to show 
Keswick that I own a best hat and a card-case,”’ 
laughed Marion, ‘‘and a set of company manners. 
Mother, where is ‘Timothy's Quest?’ Nelly 
read the ‘Christmas Carol’ on Saturday while 
Agnes and I darned all her stockings, and I said 
I'd bring Timothy to Kate's to-night.” 

“Is it a club, Marion?’’ asked her mother 
mischievously. 2 

“We aren’t going to organize,"’ said the Pro- 
moter of Sociability, flushing guiltily. ‘And my 
only hope is that a club without officers or dues 
or programmes or regular members can’t be 
distinctly vicious. But, mother, you’d be perfectly 
amazed to see how the world does insist upon 





and | 


running to that idea.” 
Mrs. Curtis smiled the quiet smile of fifty, 


Mr. Curtis at the other end of the room read the | which finds less matter for amazement in the 


paper upside down with his eyes shut in serene | world than does twenty-three. 


disregard of the doings of the young fry. 


} 
The pictures were such old friends as the Amer- | 





| 





To perfect soundness of body she united a certain | must economize there. 
balance and sanity of mind that led her naturally they are, Marion. 


To | tableful of my holders at our fair. 


Tom took the book home with him to read the | 
first chapters, which Phil had rather incoherently 
expounded to him, and the next evening Phil -went 
over there to read with him. 

There another boy, lured in by Tom’s highly- 


colored description ef ‘Phil Curtis’s jolly book,” 


dropped in; and hefore the month was over ‘‘The 
Prince and the Pauper’’ had quite a following. 
It had voyaged to many homes; at least one pair 
of eyes which had long been blind to the sweet 
enchantments of storyland, had surreptitiously 


| skimmed its pages, and the scarlet and gray of its 


cover were soon dingy from the caresses of many 
a boyish hand. 


But life was 
| brighter this winter to the “‘Queen of the Wheeled 
Chair,” as the girls playfully called her, and she 
| accepted its added brightness thankfully, leaving 
Marion to wrestle for herself with the question of 
clubs or no clubs. 

It bade fair to be clubs, for the boys were deep 
in English history, with Shakespeare and Scott 
| for text-books; and as for the girls, whether it 
was making Christmas presents or trimming last 
winter’s hats or reading “Over the Teacups,” 
there was a great deal of ‘‘togetherness”’ in it, as 
Nelly remarked. 

Instructiveness would creep in, Marion said 
plaintively. A single unmounted photograph of 
|the Sistine Madonna, sent to Kate Gordon in a 





But Marion gave it an affectionate little pat as | letter, had grown toa collection; and, before the 
she finished it one Friday evening before a blithe | winter was over, most of the Keswick girls 
little circle busily picking out nutmeats for the | plumed themselves on knowing Raphael's mouths 


candy frolic to follow. It was her first arrow, 
and it had sped straight to its aim. 


and eyelids from Correggio’s. 
With the spring the annual botanical enthusiasm 


“I’m awfully afraid they’ll degenerate into a | waxed and waned, and boys big and little cheer- 
club,”’ she laughed, to Nelly Cox and Lucy | fully ruined their boots and their trousers in the 
Anderson, who had come ceremoniously over in | interests of science and sisters. 


their best coats and hats and gloves to call, and | 


Even in older circles the genial stir was felt. It 


had been persuaded to take them off and stay to suddenly became clear that Mrs. Curtis could be 


tea. ‘They are clamoring already for something 
to read next. You won’t mind if I work, will 


you, girls? I’m in such a hurry to get these | 


done.”’ 


lifted over a few steps and into her neighbors’ 
houses even by slender hands. 

And finally Mrs. Barnes, who hadn't ‘paid or 
| received a visit since her daughter died, sixteen 


“No indeed,’ they both answered; and Lucy, | years ago, fairly opened her silent house and 
wishing she had brought her-own work, added, invited her friends in to celebrate Mrs. Curtis’s 


‘but what in the world are you making? 
don’t seem a bit as if you’d been away to school, 
Marion.”’ 

Marion laughed. ‘It’s a bit of school work, 
anyway,’’ she said. ‘One of the girls in my class 
is going to be married next month, and she used 
to say that she felt equal to everything else but the 
holders, for ‘Of course you had te have them right 
away, and of course you couldn’t have them till 
you’d kept house long enough to accumulate 
scraps.’ 

“That seemed to weigh on her mind,’’ Marion 
went on, ‘‘and she got quite low-spirited over it. 
So each girl in the class—there are twenty-five of 
us—agreed to make her a dozen. Imagine her 


| 
You 


with twenty-five dozen holders! She doesn’t know - 


a thing about it, either ” 
‘‘Do let us help,’”’ begged Nelly, enthusiastically. 


“<T just love to sew things I can finish ‘at a settin’,’ | 


as grandmother says. 
blue check, Marion ? 


May I make up this sweet 
How nice that they're all 


In spite of this injunction Marion pondered her | cut out!”’ 
Her mother’s words 
had sounded her deepest desire, and to her utter Curtis’s pink wrapper. 


“Tsn’t it?’ said Lucy, choosing a ‘pit of Mrs. 


‘settin’s,’ but I hate to plan and I do like pick-up | 
work that I can pick up any time, and that 
doesn’t use up your mind. I always felt that I | 


Did you cut them ?”’ 
*“No,”’ confessed Marion. 


| part. Girls, doesn’t this remind you of Miss | read them. 


It was not in one day nor in two that the fight | Hurd’s sewing society for her Sunday-school class, | come, we shall read all clear and straightfor- 
But it was won at last, and in the | | when we had to make holders after we'd been | ward.’”’ 


adjustment of what she would to what she could | | absent ?” 


“I should think it did,” said Nelly dolefully. | 


I don’t mind several | 


improved health and spirits. Then indeed Marion 
felt that the springs were a-bubble in the silent 


-| pool, and that a more gracious era was at hand. 


She had not done much. She had wrought so 
modestly and so merrily that few people in Kes- 
wick perceived that she was doing anything at all; 
and when she read the round-robin letter from the 
classmates who were teaching and studying and 
improving the unwilling old world, she couldn’t 
help a few girlish tears over her lesser lot. 

But in her heart she knew that her work, 
because it was hers and her best and was needed, 
was not less worth the doing than greater tasks. 
And at the commencement reunion she listened 
with brimming eyes to the last words of dear old 
Doctor Price’s baccalaureate sermon, feeling that 
they sprang from some experience like her own 
and were spoken to her. 

“Tt is rarely hard to know what the best thing 
would be, dear girls,’’ he said, with the old, 
familiar gesture. ‘‘But it is sometimes very hard 
indeed to relinquish that and turn to the next best 
thing. 

‘And that is precisely what I ask you to be 
willing to do when it is necessary. I remember 
| reading ‘The Schénberg-Cotta Family’ when I 
was younger, and marking a passage something 





How lovely and even | like this: 


“*For our Lord God is like a printer that sets 


“That was mother's | | the letters backward so that here we may not 


When it is printed off in the life to 


“Who can say that our next best is not God’s 
best? At any rate, don’t stop working. You 


“I didn’t like to go very well and was always | | may not always be sure that you are doing the 
Reserved by nature and training, she talked | staying away, and the consequence was a whole | best thing or even the next best thing; but do 
How is your | something, and do it with vigor and good will. 


the rest of the little community it was known only | mother, Marion ? Are you sure we shan’t tire her ?”” | Seorn no righteous task nor tool nor tiniest 
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reward. And trust me, you shall be blest beyond 
your dearest dreams. 

“*The path of a good woman is indeed strewn 
with flowers; but they rise behind her steps, not 
before them.’ 


“Let us pray.” TsaneLLA M. ANDREWS. 


* 
* 





LIFE. 
A stream roars downward to a hidden sea 
That slumbers moonless, starless, without bound 
Whence comes nor voice, nor form, nor any sound 3 
The stream is Life, the sea Eternity. 
Selected. — William Wilsey Martin. 
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A FIGHT WITH NATIVES. 
Attacked at Night by Australian “ Black Fellows.” 





For more than two years, beginning in October, 
1852, I worked in the gold fields of Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, then in the height of their productiveness. 

In midsummer—that is, in the month of January, 
1854— my three mates and I, having worked out a 





good claim on the famous Bendigo diggings, deter- 
mined to go on a pros- 
pecting tour up the 
Murray river. Vague 
rumors had reached us 
that wandering na- 
tives, black fellows 
who will not dig, had 
lately picked up many 
pieces of coarse gold 
ata place called Mur- 
riambjee. 

We thought the re- 
port worth investiga- 
ting. So we kept our 
intentions secret, qui- 
etly induced four other 
diggers to join us, packed tents, cradles, tubs, 
pans, shovels and picks and all other necessary 
things into our two carts, with thirty days’ 
supply of food, and set off one morning across 
country for Encounter Bay, into which the 
Murray runs. 

Here we bargained with Joe Sims, sole owner 
and commander of the little steamer Wallaby, to 
convey us, Our horses, carts, traps and all to 
Murriambjee, or as near as he could get to it. 

On the third day we arrived at a point on the 
shore which. Captain Joe said was the river 
front of Murriambjee. 

We did not suspect him of falsehood, though 
we could see no signs of mining nor any indica- 
tions that the dreary solitude had ever been 
visited by the restless foot of the gold seeker. 

It began to dawn upon us that we had been 
pretty badly “sold.” Nevertheless, we decided to 
stay a few weeks and prospect the neighborhood 
thorqughly. So we set up our tents, hobbled the 
horses and turned them out to find grass. In less 
than an hour we were as comfortably fixed as 
before we left Bendigo. Soon Captain Joe got up 
steam on his little high-pressure engine and 
wobbled off down stream. 

As it was now well along in the afternoon, we 
devoted the remaining hours of daylight to gather- 
ing a stock of fuel. Shortly after dark we retired 
to rest, four men in each tent. 

The nights in the southern parts of Australia are 
generally quite cool, sometimes unpleasantly so. 
But this evening a north wind was blowing direct 
from the tropics, and the air was so oppressively 
hot that I could not sleep. After tossing about for 
a long time, I arose without disturbing my com- 
rades, who were snoring in concert, went out of the 
tent, sat down on an old log, and lighted my pipe. 

While dreamily smoking and thinking of home 
and friends, a peculiar sound, apparently from the 
surface of the river, caught my attention. This 
slight noise recurred at regular, short intervals, 
and seemed to me like that made by log runners as 
they push their pike-poles into the water. 

The night was moonless, but not very dark. 
Greatly Wondering what manner of strange beast 
or reptile was disporting itself on the river, I 
strolled quietly down to the water’s edge. My 
pipe was still in my mouth, and the glowing 
tobacco in its bowl might have been seen from 
quite a distance. Probably this may explain why 
the mysterious sounds ceased as I slowly de- 
scended the slope. I could see nothing along the 
stream which could have produced them. 

Having no suspicion of the true state of the case, I 
sat down on the shelving bank and began to paddle 
idly in the water with my bare feet. While in this 
position, with my eyes nearly on a level with the 
water, I noticed a dark mass, like a little island, 
about two hundred yards from shore. On this 
stood several high stumps, yet the whole thing 
floated along with the placid stream! 

Greatly puzzled as to what this strange thing 
might be, I watched without any movement except 
that of pufling my pipe, when, to my astonishment, 
“the stumps” sank down and blent with the main 
body of the object. 

Then I knew I was gazing ata rude raft carry- 
ing, not stumps, but “black fellows.” They had 
seen the glow of my pipe, and sunk down, as they 
thought, unperceived. 

We had such a contempt for the natives that 
we had never credited the tales of old residents 
who asserted that the “black fellows” of the 
Murray River and its tributaries would cheerfully 
plunder, fight, or murder upon occasion. Now I 
began to have some faith in these stories. It 
required no great sagacity to divine that the occu- 
pants of the raft intended to surprise us in sleep.. 

After I had turned all this over in my mind, I 
returned to camp without giving any sign that I had | 
seen the raft. Then I quietly awoke my mates and | 
told them what I had discovered. All, except | 
Fred Stephens, an old colonist, were inclined to | 
Pooh-pooh my statement. 
‘man of them crept stealthily down to the river’s | 
brink. Then I had to bear a lot of good-humored | 





themselves in the bush, and sneak on us when they 
think we are all asleep. 
after. As they can’t get that without killing or 
disabling us, we shall have to fight for our lives.” 

As Stephens credited me and backed up my 
opinion, our earnestness impressed the rest of the 
party. Jack Munro said: “I don’t believe there’s 
any danger, but it won’t do us much harm to go 
through the farce of preparing for a fight.” 

About two hundred yards in the rear of our tents 
there was a great tract of wattle scrub, a kind of 
thicket quite impenetrable by white men, but 
through which the slender black fellows can some- 
how worm their way. The face of this tract made 
a semi-circular sweep and touched the river at a 
point half a mile below our camp. 

“The blacks will land, or have already landed, 
down there in the serub,” I said. “They’!l crawl 
along its edge until right opposite our tents. Then 
they will lie close until they feel sure we are off 
our guard. Then they will creep across to get at 
us with their ironwood spears. They expect to 


find us sound asleep, and we must leave them 
under this delusion, and act accordingly.” 

“How many of them do you suppose there are?” 
asked Donald Ross, a young fellow barely eighteen 
years of age. 







“We sprang forward in Line.” 


“There may be twenty or there may be fifty,” | 


replied Fred Stephens. 

“Well, we needn’t mind if there’s a hundred,” 
said Donald. “We've each got a Colt’s revolver, 
and there’s a double-barrelled gun in camp. We 
can fire just fifty shots without reloading, and I 
guess half that many will scare off a whole army 
of black fellows.” 

“Not much doubt of that, Don,” rejoined Stephens, 
“but we mustn’t kill any of the rascals if we can 
avoid it. If we do we shall have a blood feud and 
along series of battles on our hands. I don’t care 
how many of them we wound.” 

We soon fixed upon a plan of defence. Our 
already loaded six-shooters were carefully re- 
capped, and both barrels of the eight-gage smooth- 
bore were heavily charged with swan-shot. Then 
we all lay down in a little dry gully about sixty feet 
from the tents. These arrangements were made 
noiselessly. 

We remained for several hours in the ravine 
without hearing a sound. Our horses had wan- 
dered off. We could see no living thing, though 
each one of us was so placed that he could com. 
mand a view of every point from which we ex- 
pected our foes to come. 


Dark as it was we could see our white tents | 


plainly, and even distinguish the dim outline of the 
neighboring scrub. But the surface of the ground, 


parched and brown at that season, was not so easily | 


scanned. : 

Yet we thought that we could not fail to detect 
anything bigger than a bandicoot, which should 
cross the almost level space between us and the 
bush. 

Some of our men were getting tired of waiting. 
Turquand whispered, “All this is confounded 
foolery. Let’s go back to roost. You only imagined 
you saw black fellows.” 

“Hush up, old man,” I answered, in a low tone. 
The softly breathed words had hardly left my lips, 
when both tents came down simultaneously. Next 
instant twenty-five or thirty naked blacks, yelling 
like fiends, rushed over the tent sites. 

So astonished were they at finding their expected 
prey flown, that for a moment they stood dazed 
with surprise. 

These fellows had actually crawled unseen by 
us for two hundred yards or more, along the face 
of the bare ground our eyes were scanning! They 
had surrounded the tents, loosened the guy-ropes, 
and at some prearranged, silent signal, jerked 
canvass, ridge-poles and all down. Now we could 
see their swarthy forms outlined against the sky, 
and note that each one carried spears, darts and 
a waddy stick, or war club. 


“Now, Jack, give each of the crowds a load of | 


shot,” said Stephens, loudly to Monro. ‘We'll 
keep our revolvers for closer quarters.” 

Despite the gravity of the situation, it was comical 
to witness the amazement of the natives on hearing 
Stephens’ voice. Every mother’s son of them 
screeched and leaped high in the air. Then the 
big-bore gun sent its swan-shot into their huddling 
ranks, and they yelled with pain and terror. 

A great many must have been wounded by the 
scattering pellets, but none fell. 
fusedly wavered, Stephens shouted: 


run, don’t pull a trigger.” 
We dashed out of cover with loud cheers and 


It’s our property they’re | 


As they con- | 


| those fellows bothering us again,” said young 
Ross. 

“I wouldn’t be too sure of that, Don,” said the 
more experienced Stephens; “these natives are 
cunning as red Indians, and just as greedy for 
plunder. They’! get hold of our stuff before day- 
light yet if we don’t look sharp. We’d best go back 
to the gully and keep wide awake. They'll maybe 
need one more lesson.” 

We all agreed to this, and resumed our places in 
the ravine. Two more hours passed’ in perfect 
quiet, and then we could see the first faint streaks 
of approaching day. Our weary vigils would soon 
be done. At the place where we were concealed, 
the gully was, at top, thirty-five or forty feet wide, 
but naturally we confined our watch to that side of 
it on which our goods lay. 

Not a sound disturbed the solemn morning. Most 


without the slightest sign of warning, a shower of 


about our ears. 
of Donald Ross. 

This was more than the fiery young fellow could 
endure. He jerked the weapon from the wound, 
and charged, pistol in hand, savagely across the 
ravine. Weall followed. As we climbed up the op- 
posite acclivity, each 
of us fired one shot to 
intimidate the enemy, 
though not a man was 
yet to be seen. But the 
moment we reached 
thé crest a swarm of 
black fellows sprang 
from the ground and 
made at us, supposing 
that our weapons were 
now empty. These 
wild tribes had never 
yet heard of repeating 


One of them pierced the left arm 





arms. At the first 
rush three more of our 
party were slightly 


woundedeby the sharp, 
fire hardened spears. 
A great slaughter of 


ensued had not Steph. 

ens called out: 

“Don’t kill any of them out 
right, boys! They’ll not make 
much of a fight, Shoot at their 
legs.” 

Angry and excited as we all were, we saw 
the wisdom of this advice. Our next two 
volleys crippled eight or ten of the foe. 
Jack Munro, a regular athlete, seeing young 
Ross hard pressed by two assailants, knocked 

both of them heels over head with his naked fist. 
When we fired the second time the savages seemed 
thunderstruck. The third inexplicable volley com- 
pletely demoralized them. They snatched up their 
wounded, and beat a hasty retreat. . 

“That’s all, boys!” said Fred Stephens, “they’ve 
| got enough! The next time they come it will be to 
| make friends.” 

He was right. Before noon that day three of the 
blacks came over for a “palaver.” 
Stephens could speak and understand a little of 
their lingo. When the conference wus over, he 
| assured us that we need dread no further hostility, 
as nothing could induce them to face those myste- 
rious shooting-irons again. 

This was pleasant news, but Fred had learned 
something else not quite so agreeable, namely, that 
Murriambjee—Murrumjec the natives called it—was 
two days’ journey further up the river, and that no 
gold had ever been found there. Captain Joe Sims 
had deliberately swindled us. 

But as luck would have it, his rascality inured to 
our benefit." In that very gully where we had lain 
all night we found a streak of “pay dirt,” which 


would not have been worth working on dry diggings, | 
but here, with an unlimited supply of water, paid | 


us well. 


ever three hundred ounces of gold, worth about 
nineteen dollars per ounce. Then the “lead” ran 
out, and we could not find another 
neighborhood. So we packed up and went across 
country to Mount Forest diggings, having done 
fairly well by our prospecting trip after all. 

W. THOMSON. 
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THE GREAT CATTLE TRAILS. 


Scenes and Adventures of the Thoroughfares 
of the Herds. 


When the government opened the Indian Terri- 

tory lands to settlement it ended a unique feature 
of the prairies—the cattle trails. These broad, 
hard-floored paths, two or three hundred yards 
wide, reaching away over valley and hill for five 
hundred miles, were the thoroughfares leading up 
from the vast feeding-grounds of Texas and New 
| Mexico to the shipping stations of the North. 
| Worth millions of dollars were the cattle that 
| followed these irregular roads. 
From the start under Texas skies until the 
| freight train carried the last of the herd from the 
| Kansas or Nebraska station, the herders lived in 
almost continuous excitement and severe labor. 
But the task was one that hundreds of energetic 
young men enjoyed, for the cowboy was a power 
when on the trail. Moreover, his position was 
often the starting-point toward the wealth and 
dignity of a cattle-owner, with a ranch and herds 
of his own. 

The first trail across the Indian Territory was 
opened in 1867 by Joseph G. McCoy of Illinois, then 
scarcely more than a boy, after he had heard some 
stockmen talking of the peculiar condition of the 
cattle industry. The herds of Texas were increas- 





| 


Nevertheless, every “Now, boys, charge straight at them! but if they | ing rapidly, but there was no way to get them to 


| market. The war had destroyed the shipping on 
the Gulf and the Mississippi, while companies of 


chafing, for, look as we might, not one of us could | sprang forward in line, but had not gone over one- | desperadoes roamed through the Ozark mountain 


see the alleged raft! 
“T saw the raft,” I insisted; “ you may depend on 
that. We shall be attacked before morning, sure. 


half the sixty intervening feet when the blacks 
broke and ran. In thirty seconds they were safe in 
the scrub. 7 


region and prevented a safe drive across Arkansas 
| and southern Missouri to St. Louis. 
| Young McCoy went out on the railroad then being 


These fellows will land somewhere near, conceal “Well, that’s a pretty easy victory; no danger of | built across Kansas, and, after a long interview 


of our men, grown careless, were half asleep, when | 


spears, thrown from the bank behind us, rattled | 


the natives would have | 


In twelve days our party of eight washed out | 


“color” in the | 
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| with the manager, persuaded him to construct 
stock-yards at Abilene, the extreme western limit 

of the completed track. The manager had little 
faith in the project, but decided to give the enthusi 

astic visitor a chance. 

McCoy sent out messengers, who rode toward 
Texas seeking the cattle-men. For weeks 
they journeyed through the Indian Territory, 
were usually laughed at when they proposed 
driving cattle to the new shipping point. Never 
theless, one herd of twenty-five hundred head was 
turned northward, and the owners made such 
handsome profits that the business grew rapidly 

Thirty-seven thousand head were shipped that 
season and nearly eighty thousand in 1868. Thence 
forth the business steadily increased and became 
| permanent. The trails were soon well defined, and 
could be seen for miles—brown and dusty furrows, 
washed by the rains, flanked by drifted sand 
banks, and sprinkled with skeletons of animals that 
had died on the road. 

The “Chisholm Trail,” which became the most 
popular, was named for an eccentric 
who first took his herd over it. Leaving Texas 
near where the mouth of Mud Creek enters the 
Red River, it followed the stream to its head, kept 
west of Signal Mountains, crossed the Canadian, 
Cimarron and Washita Rivers, and entered Kansas 
near Caldwell, leading thence over the divide 

between the Arkansas and Smoky Hill to Abilene, 

The “Old Shawnee Trail” was the favorite of 

those going farther east. It started from Snivel’s 

| Bend on the Red River, led up by the Creek and 

Sac and Fox reservations, by Fort Gibson, to 
Baxter Springs in southeastern Kansas. 

Between this and the Chisholm Trail was the 
“Middle” or “West Shawnee Trail,” and nearer 
Colorado the “West Chisholm Trail,” which was 
followed by herds on the way to the northwest 
pastures of Wyoming and Mortana. 

Individual ranch-owners sometimes broke their 
own paths, but nine-tenths of the north-bound 
cattle were driven over the established courses. 
During the height of the season, the herds were so 
close together as to be with difficulty kept from 
mingling. Five and even seven or eight thousand 
cattle were driven in a body. The narrow column, 
strung out for two miles or more, with its broad 
hatted guards riding at intervals alongside, had 
much the appearance of an army on the march, 

A peculiarity of cattle on the trail is that they 
arrange themselves instinctively in regular order. 
Once well under way certain broad breasted ones 
will be found always in the lead. Others will cause 
much annoyance by wandering from the line in 
search of novel experiences, while the weak drift 
steadily to the rear and are finally deserted, as 
prey for the skulking coyotes. 

In the early days, before thoroughbred blood had 
raised the standard of Western cattle, it was dan 
gerous for a herder to be separated from his pony. 
Agile cowboys enjoyed playing the picador with 
the easily excited steers, dodging the broad horns 
as the creatures lunged toward them. . 

Not more than ten to fifteen miles a day were 
made by the herds, and many weeks were spent on 
the march. The cattle were guarded night and day 
by the herders in relays. A camp wagon with 
cooking utensils and sleeping arrangements fol 
lowed the moving procession, and was the tem 
porary home of the guards. 

Added to his liability to attack when separated 
from his pony, the cowboy had to contend with the 
danger of stampede. To control five thousand 
fleet Texas cattle, having long, sharp-pointed horns, 
is no simple task, for at the crackling of a stick or 
the how] of a wolf every head may be raised, and the 
hairy mass run off ina blind panic. It is impossible 
to stop the herd by riding in front of it. 
| The common method of bringing the mad creat- 
ures to their senses was by riding on one side of the 
leaders, and gradually turning them until the herd 
was running in a circle. Then, however, another 
danger arose—that of “milling.” This turning like 
a millstone wore out the less muscular animals, and 
| it was necessary to stop it as soon as possible. 

Sitting quietly on their horses, the cowboys would 
| join in some old-fashioned hymn, singing lustily the 
| pious words familiar in boyhood. One by one the 
| whirling cattle would halt and listen, until soon the 
| whole herd was quiet once more. 

A soothing influence was att: ibuted to any musical 

sound, and the herders had a custom of attaching a 

heavy bell to the stirrup or saddle horn, believing 

that the steady ringing made the cattle more tract- 
| able. 

Frequently half a herd would be lost by a night 
stampede—the cattle rushing pellmell off a bluff or 
into a morass. There was a sigh of relief from 
owners and cowboys when, after an outbreak of 

| this kind, the great herd was peacefully grazing as 

| before. 

Sometimes a herd of buffalo would cross the trail 
in a wild rush from some foe, and it was with 
difficulty that the cattle could be kept from follow. 
ing their bovine cousins. 

Indian attacks were always to be feared. Again, 
| the exposure which came from all-night rides in the 
| saddle through drenching storms was trying to the 
health. The rivers were broad and sometimes 
deep. Crossing them entailed no little risk. 

The cowboy’s hard life required self-reliance, 
endurance and nerve. On the ranch through nine 
| months of the year he was almost alone. At the 
| branding season he met his fellows, and took part 
| in the process of lassoing the untamed steers, and 
| burning into their skins the brand of their owner. 
| This was a gala occasion, and its amusements were 
unique and interesting. 

The sports ranged from contests in lassoing, in 
| which marvellous feats of throwing the long lariats 
| were performed, to the seemingly cruel “rope- 
stretching.” In this game the lariats attached to 
two saddle horns are tied together, and the riders 
face each other as far apart as the ropes will allow. 
Ata signal they ride forward, passing at full canter. 
As they reach the ropes’s length it tightens with a 
| jerk, and two men and two saddles are usually 
hurled through the air and tumble on the sod, the 
riders stunned by the force of the shock. The 
saddle girths have broken, and the ponies have 
wandered away to feed. 

The cowboy has been unjustly called cruel and 
wicked. His work was rough, and it brought out 
the coarser traits of his character, but he was 


some 


and 


stockman, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








usually a brave, warm-hearted, honest man, and 
often heroic. For instance, one day in 1874, when 
the increasing immigration to Kansas had made 
the northern end of the trail a path bounded by 
farms and overlooked by settlers’ cabins, a cow- 
boy proved his chivalrous nature. 

As the herd was passing a cabin the drivers 
were dismayed to see a golden-haired, three-year- 





Herds on 


old child playing immediately in front of the 
leaders. The cattle, attracted by the bright colors 
of her dress, started on a trot toward the unusual 
sight, until several hundred steers were charging 
in a mass toward the baby, which must in a 
moment more be trampled to death. 

Rescue seemed impossible, but ‘Texas Sam,” 
one of the best known workers on the trail, spurred 
his pony forward at breakneck speed in front of 
the approaching steers, leaned low in his saddle, 
seized the laughing child, rode on to the cabin and 
restored it to the agonized mother. That baby is 
now a respected wife and mother in a central 
Kansas town. Sam’s deed was fairly indicative 
of the daring and perfect horsemanship for which 
these men were noted. - 

Arrived at the shipping station at the northern 
end of the trail, the cowboy prepared for a period 
of enjoyment. After loading the unruly steers he 
was paid off for the year, and with his pockets 
filled with money a week of dissipation too often 
followed. The cattle towns, during the height of 
their careers, contained many dance halls and 
saloons. ‘Shooting scrapes” were of nightly 
occurrence, and only when some courageous officer 
compelled the cowboys to disarm before entering 
the municipality was there safety. 

Mr. McCoy, the founder of the trails, was made 
mayor of Abilene in its palmiest days. To secure 
order, he appointed a famous scout and frontiers- 
man, called ‘‘Wild Bill,”” as marshal, and this 
man by the most summary means obtained a 
semblance of respect for law. 

Each visitor to the town was searched, and his 
weapons kept under guard while he remained in 
the town. The marshal himself always walked 
in the middle of the street, carrying a shot-gun 
and several revolvers, all loaded. 

In 1869 and 1870 half a million head of cattle 
were shipped from Abilene, and the next year a 
full million were driven over the trails. Other 
stations, Ellsworth, Newton and Hays City, were 
now shipping, but most of the herds headed 
toward Abilene. For twenty miles in every 
direction they were pasturing on the plains through 
the late summer and fall. Never before or since 
in the West have so many cattle been massed in 
so small a territory. 

It was an unfortunate season for the dealers. 
Spanish fever broke out among the herds, and the 
Eastern markets would not allow the Texas cattle 
toenter. Three hundred thousand head remained 
on the prairies of central Kansas when fall came. 

Early in the winter, about the first of December, 
a three-days’ storm of sleet, which froze as it fell, 
covered the thin buffalo grass with ice. The 
cattle died of starvation by the thousand, and 
their carcasses were skinned and left on the plain. 

From one station fifty thousand hides were 
shipped, from another twenty thousand, and from 
Abilene thirty thousand. Hundreds of horses 
and a score of cowboys perished, and that winter 
is yet remembered as the most terrible in Kansas 
history. 

After that there was no more ‘‘boom”’ in cattle- 
drives, but year after year from one to two 
hundred thousand head came leisurely over the 
trails, finding ready market. Even after the rail- 
road had made its way through the Indian 
Territory the cattle-men, kept the trails well worn, 
because they could, by driving overland, escape 
the semi-tropical heat of the south and save 
considerable expense in freight. 

The cattle business is greater in the West to-day 
than ever. There are a hundred head where there 
was one during the palmy cattle-trail days, but 
they are scattered over the settlers’ farms and 
the fenced ranches, instead of roaming the 
prairies. In the Northwest—Wyoming, Montana 
and Idaho—are great ranches, with their cowboys 
and round-ups and brandings. Trails lead from 








park to park, and along the foothills of the 
Rockies make highways for transferring cattle 
from the ranches of New Mexico to the northern 
feeding grounds, where, after having spent the 
summer moving slowly over the prairie, they are 
fattened on the corn of Nebraska and Dakota. 
These paths, however, resemble little in size or 
use the original trails of the middle West. 


the Trail. 


Where the herds once crossed the Indian Terri- 
tory, the settlers are planting corn and sowing 
wheat. But traces of the great cattle-trails will 
remain for years to come. Together with the 
weather-worn buildizgs. saloons and gambling- 
houses in the old time, the cattle towns and the 
unmarked graves of cowboys in the prairie 


cemeteries, they are the visible tokens of a passing | 


era and its attendant life. C. M. Harcer. 
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AUGUST IN AUSTRALIA. 


Across the range, by every scarred black fell. 
Strong Winter blows his horn of wild farewell ; 
And in the glens, where yet there moves no wing, 
A slow, sweet voice is singing of the Spring. 


Selected. —Henry Clarence Kendall. 
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THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 


The Parliamentary elections in Great Britain 
have resulted, not only in the complete defeat of 
the Liberals, but the return of such a majority of 
Unionists to the House of Commons as will enable 
Lord Salisbury, the new premier, to carry on the 
business of government in the face of any coalition 
of parties that may be brought against him. 

In the late Parliament, at the time of its disso- 
lution, the Liberals had three hundred and 
forty-eight members, including eighty-one Irish 
Nationalists, and were enabled to muster a maxi- 
mum anti-Unionist majority of twenty-seven; 
while the Conservatives, two hundred and 
seventy-two strong, had the support, for anti- 
Unionist policies, of forty-nine Liberal-Unionisis. 

The recent polling has increased the Conserva- 
tive strength of the House of Commons from two 
hundred and seventy-two to nearly three hundred 
and forty. Simultaneously it has reduced the Lib- 
eral rank and file by about one-third, and raised the 
number of the Liberal-Unionists to over seventy. 
In a legislature made up of six hundred and 
seventy members, the government therefore com- 
mands the support of over four hundred Unionists 
and can depend on a clear majority of between 
one hundred and fifty and one hundred and sixty 
votes. 

Taken alone, the Conservatives have no more 
than a bare majority ; but as Unionists, in alliance 
with the Liberal-Unionists, their predominance 
will be overwhelming. 

This ¢xtraordinary change must be attributed 
to a variety of causes. 

In large measure, as sufficiently shown by party 
names and cries, the issue was raised on the ques- 
tion of home rule—of ‘‘union versus separation” — 
and the result shows, for the hour at least, a 
dogged opposition to the Gladstonian scheme of 
an Irish legislature, met, in its turn, by an equally 
determined demand by the Irish people for the 
right of self-government. 

But there were other issues that helped to convert 
Liberal constituencies to the Unionist faith. Some 
of the measures championed by the Liberals were 
held to threaten special interests. The local veto 
bill, seeking to bring into existence a form of 
local option, rallied the brewers and their friends 
to a man, against the “‘Separatist’’ party. The 
traditionally liberal Welsh, menaced with the 
disestablishment of their church, gave heavy 
Unionist majorities. So, too, the dissatisfied 
Scotch sent many anti-‘‘Separatist’’ members to 
represent them at St. Stephen’s. 

But the crushing Unionist vote was mainly polled 
in England, the greatest number of recruits to 
Lord Salisbury’s army being chosen in the Mid- 
land counties, in London, Lancashire, the west of 
England, East Anglia, and Yorkshire. The Irish 
representation remains practically what it was in 
the last House of Commons. 

It is one of the interesting features of the 











situation that, though the English people are 
irrevocably committed to a Unionist government, 
the victors have given no pledges of what they 
will do with their opportunity. 

To some extent, at least, they were chosen for 
what they will not do. Their opposition to such 
measures as the abolition of the House of Lords 
and the granting of a form of “home rule all 
round”’ is notorious. 

But the Unionists, none the less, have a policy, 
for it has been formulated both by Lord Salisbury 
and by Mr. Balfour. Dropping the measures 
which made the late government unpopular, it 
promises for Ireland various measures of land 
and local government reform, with the offset of a 
reduction of the Irish representation, claimed by 
Mr. Chamberlain to be excessive. 

It promises, for the rest of the British Isles, leg- 
islation for the better housing of the working 
classes, the encouragement of freehold occupancy, 
the amelioration of the lot of the aged poor, the 
protection of agricultural tenants in their improve- 
ments, the provision of compensation to injured 
working men, relief to British agriculture, and the 
opening up of markets to British industries. 

With the British in their present temper, the 
chances are in favor of a Unionist régime of long 
duration. So far as can be judged the new Parli- 
ment may very well run its natural course. Seven 
years is certainly not too long to carry out the 
elaborate domestic programme of the British 
Unionists. 
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SYMPATHY. 


The breeze is abroad with the daisies, 
Like a playmate that never tires, 

And they flutter in pale pulsations, 
They are stirred as by dim desires. 

Do they dream of the wan children 
In the slums of the stifling towns 

Who would love so to romp through their 

jossoms 

And to wreathe them in holiday crowns ? 


Original. EDGAR FAWCETT. 
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SAVINGS - BANKS. 


We are so much in the habit of thinking of 
France as a country where the people are peculiarly 
thrifty and saving, that many persons will be 
surprised to learn that the deposits in the savings- 
banks. of New England exceed those in all the 
government and private savings-banks of France. 

The deposits in France, with a population of 
nearly thirty-eight and a half millions were, at 
the end of 1893, a little less than seven hundred 
and fifty-one million dollars; those in the New 
England banks, in 1894, were seven hundred and 
seventy-four millions. The population of New 
England in 1890 was four million seven hundred 
thousand, that is, less than one-eighth of the 
population of France. Moreover the number of 
depositors in New England was over two million, 
and in France over eight million. Therefore the 
proportion of depositors to the whole population 
was twice as large in New England as in France. 

But far more striking than any comparison can 
be are the facts regarding the vast accumulation 
of money in the savings-banks of our Eastern 
states. That they are not the savings of rich 
people, but of the hard-working wage-earners of 
the community is a fact which is known to all 
who see the men and women, and the boys and 
girls, who throng the banking-rooms of these 
institutions. It is proved, for those who cannot 
Observe it with their own eyes, by the statistics 
themselves. 

Almost one-half of the entire population of New 
England are depositors in the savings-banks. 
More than one-fourth of the people of New York 
are depositors. The average amount to the credit 
of New England depositors in 1894 was only three 
hundred and sixty-three dollars. The average 
was about twenty dollars more in New York. Of 
course there are a certain number of large deposits 
in all the banks, but this circumstance only 
emphasizes the fact that there is an enormous 
number of small deposits. 

If we look at the figures in another way they 
will reveal a highly interesting situation. When 
we say that more than one-half of the people of 
Massachusetts have a savings-bank deposit, that 
means one-half of all the men, women and chil- 
dren. And if it were possible to prove what is 
apparent to the eye of any one who watches the 
customers of these banks, it would be found 
that very much the largest part of them are the 
women and children. 

Now what ‘is the aggregate of all these little 
savings brought together by the agency of the 
bank? We have already said that for New Eng- 
land it is seven hundred and seventy-four million 
dollars. For New York alone it is six hundred 
and forty-four millions. Together it is a vast sum 
of fourteen hundred millions. This is the fund 
which enables the people of these communities to 
borrow money on mortgages at a low rate. These 
banks are by far the largest lenders when a city 
or town needs money for municipal improvements. 

In short these banks gather up all the local 
savings, from five cents to hundreds of dollars, 
and lend it on the spot for local objects, so far as 
those local objects need it. 

Still more impressive is the fact that the banks 
of New England are not money-making concerns 
in the ordinary sense of that term. There are no 
stockholders. None of the profits of money- 
lending are diverted from the depositors. Salaries 
must be paid to a treasurer and to bookkeepers ; 
but all the rest is divided among those whose 
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money draws the interest which makes the profit 
‘of the bank. 

This plan is available for every part of the 
country; and there is no town of ten thousand 
inhabitants in any state which would not find an 
immediate benefit in the establishment of banks. 
For some reason which we do not know, the 
system has not extended generally into the West 
and South. The reason is not poverty or lack of 
thrift, for the people of other sections are not 
poorer than.those who make use of savings-banks 
in New England. 





* 
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A STUDENT’S ESSAY. 


Very few people know that the abolition of 
slavery in England was largely, if not wholly, due 
to a prize essay. 

About the year 1785 the vice-chancellor of Cam- 
bridge selected as a subject of a prize Latin essay, 
“Is it right to make slaves of others against their 
will?” It is possible that he was led to choose this, 
at that time, unusual subject, for the reason that in 
1783 the Society of Friends laid upon the table of 
the House of Commons a petition on the evils of 
the slave trade. Atany rate, the subject was a new 
and stimulating one to the young men who engaged 
in the contest. Among these was Thomas Clark- 
son. He had successfully competed for prizes 
before, and felt that he must win this prize to keep 
up his reputation. 

While he was collecting material for his essay, he 
began to see the enormity of the slave traffic, from 
which Englishmen were deriving revenues. Then 
was born the reformer in him, and the thought of a 
prize became a consideration that he forgot. His 
heart was burdened with his message, and he 
achieved the highest success. But the academic 
prize was only a precursor to a greater one. 

On the way up from Cambridge to London he 
thought: “If the contents of this essay are true, it 
is time. that some person should see these calamities 
to their end. I must be the one.” 

He then translated his essay into English and 
published it. The result was immediate. He was 
soon the centre of a host of new friends. Hannah 
More, William Wilberforce and other guiding 
minds flocked around him and shared his interest 
in the new cause. And by the united efforts of 
many good men and women, with Clarkson at the 
head—Wilberforce introduced his famous motion 
in the House of Commons. In 1807 the vote was 
carried, and England was committed to freedom. 

A student in one of our American colleges 
wrote and spoke an oration on the hackneyed sub- 
ject, “Truth.” When the chairman of the committee 
handed the young man the prize, he said: “The 
chances are a thousand to one that this will be the 
most satisfactory success of your life. But, if you 
will do nothing more than repeat this oration once a 
day and practise it the rest of the time, you will 
achieve what is better than success and nobler than 
fame.” 

Happy is the young man who makes the noble 
ideals of his youth the principles of his manhood 
and the safeguard of his old age. 
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PECULIARITIES OF EMINENT MEN. 


Mr. John Murray, the English publisher, in a 
pleasant, gossiping article concerning some famous 
people whom he has known, describes Layard, the 
archeologist, asa man of great kindness and tender- 
ness, although his brusque manner hid these good 
traits but too successfully from the public. 

Mr. Froude and Charles Kingsley, after their 
deaths, were also eulogized as men of deep and 
sensitive feeling. But during the visits of both 
these strong, earnest men to America, they man- 
aged to offend some of their warmest admirers by 
an unfortunate rough of speech and 

Mr. Murray tells some amusing anecdotes con- 
cerning the hand-writing in which Dean Stanley 
contrived to conceal his best thoughts when offering 
them for publication to the world. One important 
letter written by the dean to his publisher was so 
illegible that Mr. Murray was forced to return it 
with a request that the mysterious passages should 
be rewritten. In due time the dean replied: 

“I think I meant to say”—so-and-so, not one word 
ot which could be deciphered. 

When Dean Stanley visited Philadelphia, the 
reporters went in a body to the church in which he 
preached to take down his sermon for the morning 
papers, but so rapid and thick was his enunciation 
that they could not do it. He was the guest of Mr. 
George W. Childs, and when that kindly gentleman 
heard of their disappointment, he asked Dean 
Stanley if “nothing could be done for the boys?” 

The dean’s eyes twinkled. “Give them the 
sermon,” he said. 

The manuscript was handed to the reporters who 
looked at it in dismay. Not a word could they 
decipher. 

The difficulty was, however, solved by the secre- 
tary of the dean who read it for them aloud. 

It may seem foolish for men who have great 
thoughts to give the public, to disguise them in 
mumbled words or illegible writing, but it is surely 
greater waste to hide kindness and sympathy under 
a rude, repulsive manner. 

It may not always be necessary to sugar a pill, 
but it is always foolish to make nourishing food 
nauseous. 








* 
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ONLY FUNGI. 


It is said that the poet Tennyson, although he was 
himself a scientific thinker, often complained of 
modern thought and teaching because it tends to 
take the romance and poetry from children’s lives. 
Perhaps he did not always remember that science, 
in destroying a pretty belief, usually puts some 
other in its place; it seemed to him that the loss 
was irreparable. 

An illustration of the prosaic bent given the mind 
of the modern child once came out in the course of 
the poet’s conversation. 

“It was only yesterday,” said he, “that I was 
walking in the fields with one of my nephews, 4 
little chap of eight or ten, when we came to a fairy 
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ring. ‘Look,’ [ said, ‘look here, my boy, here is a 
fairy ring.’ 

«“*A what, uncle?’ he asked. 

“‘Why,afairy ring. The old folks would tell you 
that these rings are so called because the fairies 
were dancing here last night.’ 

“*O uncle,’ he replied, quite gravely, ‘it is well 
known that these fairy rings, as you call them, are 
caused by a species of fungus!’” 


* 
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NOT A BAD WORLD. 


We are warned against too much “other worldli- 
ness,” and it is certain that some of the best and 
most benevolent of men, whose influence upon 
their fellow men has been cheering and sweetening, 
have been most content with and happy in their 
earthly lives. 

The lady who has written a biography of Robert 
Browning, and who knew him thoroughly well in 
private life, says that he was not only always a 
happy man, but that he seemed to have no notion 
that he was ever to die. 

“He did not contemplate the fact of his own death 
at all,” she avers; “I do not think he ever took it 
into consideration.” 

Another Englishman who was blessed with a 





“Yes,” assented the invalid, sadly, “you are right, 
poet, the statue had feet of clay.” 

“And a head of gold,” cried Voltaire, warmly, 
“remember that, a head of gold!” 


VAIN HYPERBOLE. 


The Asiatic races are generally regarded as the 
ablest masters of the language of hyperbole, or 
“hifalutin,” as a Yankee would call it; but a recent 
example shows that these Orientals may be sur- 
passed in their favorite art by the Maoris of New 
Zealand, the native people, whom the English 
have, to a great extent, displaced, but who still 
occupy certain portions of the islands. These 
natives have for a long time felt themselves 
unjustly treated, oppressed and slighted by the 
colonists; and they therefore prepared a petition 
to Queen Victoria, praying for certain imperial 
legislation in amelioration of their condition, or, at 
the least, that a commissioner not a New Zealander 
be sent to investigate their condition. 

The petition began thus: “To the most perma- 
nently exalted in place as in rank: To her Most 
Royal Majesty Victoria, Queen of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, and her colonies 
of Australia and New Zealand and all her depend. 
encies, and Empress of India. 

“Salutati to you, the bright and shining 





hearty, healthy enjoyment of life was Adolph 
Trollope, the novelist; and he, too, seemed to be an 
unbeliever in death. He lived in Rome for a long 
time, and when he broke up his home there he 
went to bid adieu to a great cardinal who had been 
his warm friend. 

“Good-by, Mr. Trollope,” said the cardinal; “I 
hope we may meet ere long in heaven!” 

Trollope looked aghast. “Well, well!” he ex- 
claimed, “if your eminence does not object, I should 
prefer for the present an earthly rendezvous!” 

His brother Anthony, in his old age, wrote a very 
witty story, called “The Fixed Period,” in which 
he ridiculed what appeared to him the insincerity 
of those who, though in good health, welcomed the 
prospect of an early death as a good thing. 

He imagined a community in which a painless 
death in sleep, on a night in which the “patient” 
did not expect it, was considerately provided by 
the state for all persons who had passed the age of 
sixty-two years; but the inconsistent statesmen at 
whose instance the law was adopted were them- 
selves the first to oppose its enforcement when 
their own “Fixed Period” arrived. 

The next world should certainly be prepared for 
betimes; but a due regard for it should not prevent 
a full appreciation of the good that is in this world, 
and of the duty of cheerfulness. 


* 
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NEEDED RESPITE. 


The flood of immigration has diminished greatly 
in volume during the present year. 

Perhaps the total number of immigrants in 1895 
may reach only about three hundred thousand, 
while there have been, in the past, years when it 
attained an aggregate of six, or even seven, hun- 
dred thousand persons. 

At the same time there has been, undoubtedly, a 
remarkable and unusual movement back to Europe 
of foreign-born steerage passengers. Some author- 
ities even assert that it has been so large that the 
increase of our foreign-born residents during the 
year may be safely reckoned at only a very few 
thousand. 

Yet even in this condition of affairs a sharp watch 
has to be maintained to keep worse than unaccept- 
able incomers from landing here. On one day in 
the early summer, seventy-five Italians were 
re-shipped from New York to Italy as absolute 
paupers. 

Nothing could be more welcome and beneficial to 
this country than a short period of relief from the 
oncoming multitude of ignorant and incapable 
immigrants. 

Our own population is increasing rapidly, and 
there need be no fear that there will not be fresh 
Blood enough to develop our resources and carry 
on our industries. 





* 
id 


**GLORIOUSLY FALSE.” 


“That man’s object is to serve his country with a 
sword, if necessary,” said Lord Brougham, speak- 
ing of the Duke of Wellington, “but he would do it 
with a pickaxe.” 

The duke’s sense of duty to his country not 
unfrequently made him deal with George IV. in a 
blunt, straightforward way, and even to evade 
obedience to the king’s orders. An interesting 
anecdote, told in “Gossip of the Century,” exhibits 
the duke disobeying the king that he might serve 
the nation. 

The command of a regiment having fallen vacant, 
King George said to Wellington, then prime 
minister: “Arthur, there is a regiment vacant. 
Gazette Lord —— to the vacancy.” 

“It is impossible, please your majesty; there 
are generals who have seen much service, more 
advanced in life, whose turn should first be 
served.” 

“Never mind that, Arthur. Gazette Lord —,” 
replied the king. 

The duke bowed, went straight from Windsor to 
London, and gazetted Sir Ronald Fergusson, 
whose services entitled him to the vacancy. The 
king had the discretion to wink at Wellington’s 
disobedience, whose conduct illustrated the mean- 
ing of the Latin poet Horace’s splendide mendaz, 
which may be translated, “Gloriously false” or 
“False in a good cause.” 


* 
> 








COMPENSATED. 


The epigrams of Voltaire, the French philosopher, 
were often ruthlessly sarcastic and severe. He 
could, however, exercise tact’ and gentleness, and 
as is usually the case with brilliant persons, those 
qualities became him wonderfully well. 

He met the famous statesman Turgot, and cor- 
dially inquired about his health. 

“It is as you see,” replied Turgot,é‘I am tormented 
with gout, I can hardly drag my feet about.” 

“You remind me of the statue of Nebuchadnez. 
-Zar, Monsieur Turgot.” 





Kahurangi - kind of stone highly valued by the 
natives of New Zealand, and used by them as an 
ornament), the noble shelter.affording Rata (one 
of the principal trees of the New Zealand forest— 
Metrosideros robusta), and the bond of union with 
your Maori subjects. 

“Drop down, ye heavens, from above, and let the 
skies pour down righteousness, let the earth open, 
and let them bring forth salvation, and let right- 
eousness spring up together. 

“May it please your Majesty,—” 

The points of the petition are then recited with 
somewhat less of hyperbolic language. It is 
almost a grief to have to record, after all this 
ane ee that the ‘permanently exalted” 
queen replied to her faithful Maoris in effect that, 
as they already had several representatives in the 
New Zealand legislature, and as, in her opinion 
the a of that colony was doing very well 
by them on the whole, she could not interfere in 
their behalf. 


PILLAR AT RHEIMS. 


The famous trembling pillar at Rheims presents 
a curious problem to architects. The church of 
Saint Nicaise is surrounded with pillars constructed 
to prevent the walls from straining. At the entrance 
of the church is a bell tower. On one of the bells 
in this tower the phenomenon of the trembling 
pillar depends. When this bell is rung or even 
touched the top of this pillar sways. 


It goes and returns about seven inches on each 
side, although the base of the pillar is immovable, 
and the stones are so firmly cemented that it seems 
like a solid piece of stone. 

An authority who states that no satisfactory solu- 
tion of this peculiarity has been given, writes: 
“What is very singular is that although the four 
bells are about the same distance from the trem- 
bling pillar only one of them has any effect on it. 
The others may be rung singly er all together with- 
out moving it. 

In 1775 a little window was made in the roof of 
the church opposite the pillar. A board was placed 
on top of the pillar, and on it were put two glasses 
of water. Then the bell was rung. Immediately 
the pillar began to sway, and at the fifth stroke of 
the bell, the two glasses were thrown off. 

The ringing of this bell has no effect on the 
pillars between the phenomenal one and the tower, 
nor on any of the others. But formerly it was the 
first pillar which swayed, then it became immova- 
ble, and some years ago the one next to it became 
the eccentric one. 


A NOTABLE CONVERSATION. 


Miss Hannah Adams, a well-known writer of 
sixty years ago, had the unfortunate habit of talk- 
ing to herself. A story illustrative of this habit of 
hers is given by Josiah Quincy. A divinity 
student, who was going from Andover to Boston, 
thought himself in great luck in securing a seat in 
the stage next to that to be occupied by Miss 
Adams. 

A téte-a-téte journey with the great authoress 
was a delightful prospect; and the youne gentle. 
man was determined to turn his opportunity to the 
best advantage and to get fresh instalments of the 
wisdom which had instructed him in her books. 
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The fates were against him. It chanced that the 
lady was bose pe sony I with an unwonted t of 
baggage, and the fear of forgetting any of it con- 
tinually haunted her mind. In vain the divinity 
student tempted conversation with well-framed 
questions. The answers were short and mechani- 
cal, and as soon as they were given were heard the 
words: “Great box, little box, bandbox.” 

This refrain was uttered in a tone of the deepest 
interest, and was repeated at short intervals 
throughout the journey. 

Whether the embryo minister extracted any 
moral from his experience the veg 4 does not men- 
tion; but is it not possible that in some future 
sermon he said that, if we all had Miss Adams’s 
habit of speaking out our thoughts, too many of 
them would be found fixed upon the mere boxes 
and bundles we carry along the journey of life, only 
to drop at the end of it. 


HIS SPECIALITY. 


Perhaps to be admired for mistaken virtues is 
harder to bear with patience than not to be admired 
at all. There is a story of an artist whose clouds 
were very highly approved by the public until they 
learned that the strokes were intended to represent 
a cascade. 


Another instance of mistaken appreciation is 
told of the painter Constable. He was one day 
leaving the _ Academy where he had been 
busy with his colleagues of the a Committee 
in arranging the pictures for the exhibition, and at 
the door he met Sam, the porter, who had been 
nares with the mechanical part of the work. 

ey had just been moving into place one of 
Constable’s own landscapes, painted in his charac- 
teristic manner, and full of the spots of light which 
he was accustomed to introduce into his pictures. 

“Well, Mr. Constable, sir,” said Sam, “that’s a 
picture of yours, sir! onderful, sir!” 

“Glad you approve of it, Sam,” said the artist, 
feeling in his ket for a shilling wherewith to 
encourage Sam’s taste. 

“Wonderful, sir!” repeated the man. “I never 
see snow painted so natural in all my life!” 


“GooD-BY, Old Slow!” 
*“You are not in my class.” 

“Anyway,” retorted the cart-horse, “I am not as 
awkward as you are. I don’t fall down standing 
still.”"— Cincinnati Tribune. 
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CRADLE SONG. 


The crickets in the corner sing, 
O’er farm and field the shadows creep, 
Their homeward my AA swallows wing, 
The sun is setting im the deep. 
The squirrels seek their leafy hold, 
The fox is in his hollow tree, 
And, huddled in their silent fold 
ie downy lam sleeping be. 
The little within his nest 
Hath hid his little head in rest, 
And soon, oh, soon 
The dr y moon 
Will sail along the fleecy west; 
The day is done, 
The night begun. 
To sleep, my drowsy little one. 


Bat when at break of py we see 
h ris loom, 


The bee amid the clover bloom ; 
When frisking baby squirrels wake 

And sip the leaves of morn dew, 
When baby foxes from the brake 


the m 
The white and curly lambkins play, 
, sweet and cool, 

O’er plain and _— 
Bloweth the breeze of coming day, 

Thou, too, shalt rise 

To sunny skies. 
And open wide thy baby eyes. 


Original. ROWAN STEVENS. 
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A GREAT SINGER. 


In England, where Jenny Lind passed the last 
years of her life, many incidents are still remem- 
bered of her goodness and the simple, devoted 
piety which ruled her conduct. In the height of 
her triumphs she gave up the stage, and sang only 
in oratorios and concerts, because she believed 
that her successes as an actress were making her 
worldly and vain. She was in the habit of urging 
young musicians to remember that their art was 
the direct gift of God, and should be used only in 
His service. 

A day or two before her death she said, ‘I can 
bring people near to God when I sing, and when 
my heart is right,”’ adding, with her homely face 
glowing, ‘‘I have tried to put God first. I always 
tried to put God first, even when I was a child.” 

She had a friend named Janotha, a poor 
woman who had great musical genius, but who 
persistently avoided notoriety. Once, when urged 
to come more prominently before the world, in 
order to gain more fame and money, she said, 
‘‘What is this world of which you speak? Why 
should I try to please it? I play because it is 
Christ's work. I play for Christ.” 

Jenny Lind heard her say this, and remained 
grave and thoughtful. Presently she said, ‘She 
speaks the truth. He gave her that gift. She is 
in the right of it.” 

Guido, Michel Angelo, Haydn, Beethoven and 
many other great artists have felt at times that 
their genius was an inspiration coming from a 





divine giver, but none more than this peasant 
woman, whose voice had uplifted the world. As | 
she approached the end of life, her faith grew 
more real and childlike. | 

A month or two before her own death a friend 
died, and she went to look at her for the last time. | 
Coming home she said : b 

“It was not her own look that was on her face. 
It was the look of another. It was the shadow of 
Christ that had come upon her. She had seen 
Christ. I put down my candle and said, ‘Let me 
see this thing. Where are the children? Let 
them come and look. Here is a woman who has 
seen Christ.’ ”’ 

The tones of Jenny Lind’s wonderful voice are 
gone out of the world, but her simple, childlike 
faith lives on, to make it purer and better. 


+ 
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ALASKAN MISSIONARY LIFE. 


Many volumes could be written about the dan- 
gers, sufferings and hardships of Christian mission- 
aries. Sometimes the hardships are more difficult 
to bear than the dangers. It is thrilling and 
inspiring to be always ready for martyrdom; but 
to suffer steadily from bitter hardships, without 
the spice of danger from haman enemies, is harder, 
and quite as deserving of the crown of reward. 


The missionary in the remoter of Alaska 
knows what these hardships are. r. Prevost, a 
missionary to the Tanana Indians, has perhaps the 
largest missionary “parish” in the world. It 
covers more than one hundred thousand square 
miles; and Mr. Prevost has travelled, with dogs 
and sledges, fifteen hundred miles on one trip to 
preach the gospel. 

With dogs and sledges, we say; but this does not 
mean that the missionary rode. He ran behind the 
sledge, for the dogs had enough to do to draw the 
food, clothing and blankets without an additional 
load of human a 

“Of course,” said Mr. Prevost, in giving an 
account of his work during a visit to the state of 
Washington, “there is a handle on the rear of the 
sled, and we can take hold of that in order to keep 
up with the dogs, which make about twenty-five 
miles a day.” 

Like the apostle, this missionary yp truly say 
that he had not run in vain, for the Indians give 
proof of having heard him attentively. On one 
occasion a party of Tanana Indians travelled more 
than three hundred miles, with sleds and dogs, in 
order to bring to the mission station at Fort Adams 
the dead bodies of a woman and child, that they 
might receive Christian burial. Other Indians 
have journeyed four hundred miles in order to 
receive religious instruction from Mr. Prevost. 

This missionary has induced these boreal Indians 
to build houses and adopt some of the ways of 
civilized life. He has a printing-press, sets his own 





type, and issues a newspaper twice a year. This 
is twice as often as he ves any news from the 


outside world. He did not hear of the last presi- 
dential nominations until eleven months after they 
had taken place, Me ’ 

Although the missionary weleomes hardships, he 
is not averse to using the resources of civilization 
in the propagation of the Gospel. There are two 
thousand miles of navigable water, in summer, in 
the Yukon River, in his “parish,” and he has hopes 
of obtaining an electric launch which will enable 
him to make more rapid journeys in his work. 


* 
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ASTONISHING THE NATIVES. 


In a history of one of the first balloon voyages 
in America, Professor Lowe gives an amusing 
account of his reception by the natives of the 
backwoods settlements of South Carolina. It was 
in 1861. The trip was made from Cincinnati, and 
was designed to establish the fact of the existence 
of an upper air-current moving almost invariably 
eastward, however the surface currents might 
vary. The balloon was one of the largest ever 
built. After a rapid voyage across the Alleghanies, 
the professor finally landed in South Carolina. 


At his first attempt to disembark he found himself 
surrounded by several planters and ne; s. The 
planters warned him that they would not be respon- 
sible for the consequences if he insisted — 
es tem and as they were all armed and a shot 
would ruin the balloon, the voyager hastily tipped 
a bag of ballast over the edge of the car and 
ascended rapidly, followed by the shouts of one 
young fellow: 

“Hello, mister. I reckon you’ve dropped your 


vies the “baggage” for the crowd to investi- 
gate, he pursued his aérial vo age this time being 
red at all along the course, the nhabitants taking 
the novel apparition for some — bird of prey. 
When he next approached the earth, a great scat- 
tering of birds was the first signal of it. 

Their clamor aroused the population of negroes 
and ignorant whites, who gathered to wa’ the 
strange spectacle with suspicion and terror, until 
as the balloon finally touched ground they fled into 
their huts, where they could be heard aning, 
praying, and generally manifesting their distress. 

It was some time before the professor could 
induce any one to come and aid him to make the 
balloon fast; finally a young white woman came 
forward. Encouraged by example, others 
followed, and the traveller was soon receiving more 
attentions than he desired. Meantime peop were 
flocking to the place, having followed as closely as 
they could on foot and horseback. They were 
armed with guns, but the young woman informed 
the aéronaut that they were all cowards, and_he 
need have no fear the brave men thereabouts 
had gone to the war. 

Opening the valves, the fessor allowed the 
gas to escape, which at first caused the lookers-on 
to scatter; but as the balloon dwindled they became 
bolder and more aggressive. 

The people were “‘clay-eaters,” and in appear- 
ance ferocious as brigands, with unkempt hair, 
ragged clothing and slouch-hats. Many of them 
thought the aéronaut cometieg more than human; 
and wishing to show them that he was human and 
harmless, he took provisions from the car, ate them, 
and passed various delicacies to the crowd. 

He also showed them India rubber bottles of 
water, frozen solid in the cold upper regions, and 
cutting one open, took out the ice in the shape of 
the bottle. It was the worst thing he could have 
done; a man asked how any one but the evil one 
could have put so large a piece of ice through so 
small a nozzle. ; 

Others called attention to the cakes, which were 
frozen in the exposed portions, and in other places 
not so. Some of the apples and oranges were 
frozen, others Se A jug of coffee, 
given by Murat Hals' for the traveller’s refresh- 
me! done up in a dozen thicknesses of 
blanket, was still warm. All these contradictory 
things impressed the ye with the conviction 
that there was something supernatural about the 
balloon and its owner. 

As the balloon lay limp and harmless on_ the 
ground, it was suggested that the man should be 
‘shot on the spot where he had dropped from the 
skies.” This Fog ee 4 seemed to be favorably 
received, but the professor, continuing calmly to 
unload his instruments, ended by displaying a large 
Colt’s revolver, at the sight of which the crowd 
suddenly became less demonstrative. 

After a parley, a compromise was —— upon 
and the professor consented to remove himself and 
his dangerous machine to the nearest county-seat. 
A six-mule team and wagon were brought, the 
driver explaining that he thought he had to load in 
that “great, monstrous balloon,” and so had hitched 
up animals enough. In rea the whole outfit 
weighed a little over two hundred pounds. 

Surrounded with a guard of mounted and armed 
men, three on each side, the aéronaut was conveyed 
to the nearest town, where the a discovery of 
an old acquaintance in the landlord of the hotel 
alone prevented his incarceration in the rickety 
jail, and changed the demeanor of his guards to 
that of numble apologists. 

The next morning, before seven o’clock, a crowd 
of three thousan le surrounded the hotel. 
Some had travelled eighty or even a hundred miles 
to see the man who had suddenly dropped from the 
clouds. The professor was obliged to show himself, 
to app the d ds of the crowd; and it was 
impossible to make them believe he had really come 
from Cineinnati the day before, until he Bt 
and scattered among them copies of the Cincinnati 
Commercial, which had been handed to him wet 
from the press ow before his departure from that 
city. This satisfied them; the crowd dispersed and 
the professor was able to resume his journey in 
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WORTH, THE DRESSMAKER. 


The life of Worth, the celebrated “man-milliner” 
of Paris, is finely sketched by the London Globe. 
Evidently he followed his genius and was proud 
of his suecess; and whether a man is to be a dress- 
maker or a statesman, it is worth while to do his 
work well, and stand at the head of his profession. 


Worth was admitted to the Tuileries whenever 
he had something fresh to show to her Majesty. He 
would arrive early in the morning, and lay out the 
new toilets and stuffs in a small room near her bed- 
chamber, He would then withdraw, leaving ‘his 
assistant to give the explanations that might be 
demanded. 

On other occasions the empress, who had excel- 
lent taste, would send for him to discuss the various 
fashions which he d laid before her. But he 
would rarely change his mind, and it was almost 
impossible to obtain from him the slightest modifi- 
cation of his dresses. As a rule, it was the sov- 
ereign who had to submit to the will of the man- 
dressmaker. 

A curious anecdote on this point is related. The 
Comtesse de Montijo, mother of the empress, was 
always a strict observer of court ceremony, and it 
was Worth who had the making of her dresses. 
She ordered them décolletée, and being afraid of 
catching cold, she wore a kind of transparent 
maillot to protect her arms and shoulders. 

The empress had often begged her not to wear 
low dresses, pointing out that at her age she might 
well wear high ones; but the countess would not 
give way. ereupon her Majesty sent for Worth, 
and warned him t if he made any more low 
dresses for her mother she would withdraw her 
custom from him. The countess protested, but in 
vain, and Worth for onee obeyed orders. 

He employed over eight huncred hands. His 
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stock-in-trade comprised perhaps the richest and 
most variegated collection of silks, satins and 
stuffs to be found anywhere. One of the Lyons 
silk factories worked solely for him. He had a 
certain talent for designing, and drew a sketch in 
colors of the toilets he invented. Later he em- 
ployed an artist to paint his dresses in analbum, 
which will remain in his family as a precious relic. 
The fall of the Second Empire affected him 
deeply, for he was a stanch Imperialist. Every 
year he sent to the empress in exile a nosegay of 
violets tied up with a ribbon bearing her name in 
olden letters. He had his own peculiar or of 
ressing his customers, and his tastes were abso- 
original. He was a great lover of jewelry 
and his fingers were pe tf covered with diamon 
rings. He had visited all the capitals of Europe, 
and there was hardly a personage of mark whom 
he had not come across. His memory was pro- 
digious, and only equalled by his discretion. 

e@ was as generous as was rich, and there 
was not a philanthropic institution to which he did 
not subseribe. During the siege he turned his 
apartment in the Champs Elysées into a hospital, 
where he supported twenty-five soldiers sick or 
wounded. Numbers of rsons who had seen 
better days were relieved by him in the most deli- 
cate manner. Dechy never appealed to him in 
vain. His good deeds made him popular, and his 
aw oh will be found in most of the memoirs of the 
pei 6 
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THE PRIMAL STRAIN. 


Not when the sunlight goldens wide 
The heaven, like an azure ° 
But when steals down the twilight-tide, 
The vagrant longing takes my soul. 
Then doth desire, as doth the bark 
That bounds the freshening wind before, 


at 
Sail out across the apexing dark 
To many a dim and distant shore. 
It is the old unrestful strain,— 
The spirit with the flesh at war,— 


the throbbing vein 
¢ ancestor. 


Hence lyon, when daylight holds the sky 
I walk our formal ways within, 

When dusk draws on, at heart am I 
As vagrant as a Bedouin. 


Original. CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


That leaped alon; 
Of some 


——— 


A CANINE PRODIGY. 


A writer in the Atlantie Monthly has seen a dog 
that picks out cards as they are called for, and 
makes change out of an assortment of bank-bills 
and silver. The animal was exhibited, privately 
and not for money, by its owner, whose name is 
ealled Harris. A dozen or so of playing cards were 
selected out of a new pack, which Harris had not 
touched, and each with a corner turned up, for the 
dog’s convenience, were placed in a row upon the 
floor. The “picture cards’’ were left out at the 
man’s request, as Bruce—the performer—had never 
been able to distinguish a knave from a king. 


“D’ye see them cards, my boy?’ n Harris, 
in a low, conversational tone. “Now pay attention 
ood, and when the ladies ask you for a ar 
| are it straight to me. You'd better go and take a 
uint at ’em first.” 
ruce rose slowly, and walked down the line and 
back again. 
“Now, then, ladies, choose your card; and do you 


sten good, m ‘. 

“Nine of iekmente.” said materfamilias, with a 
very skeptical face. 

Bruce walked down the line once. Returning, 
he picked up the nine of diamonds and took it to 
his master, who had not spoken a word. 

“Ace of spades,” some one else called, and Bruce 
found it, 

Then some one asked for the five of clubs, which 
was not there. Bruce walked down the line as 
usual, but came back very slowly, and made a third 
= Then he stopped, and gave vent to a short, 
quick bark ; 


“Means to van Pa isn’t there,” observed Harris, 
who was not looking at the cards. 

“No, marm, he just knows them cards like a book, 
all except the picturs,” said 8, in answer to 
one of the ladies, who wanted to know if he really 
had given the dog no signs. ‘“‘When he learns the 
picturs, we’re going to play euchre, him an’ me, 
aint we, old boy? 

“He kin count, too up to one hundred, ’n’ he 
knows money,” arris went on. “If you happen 
to have some coins and a bill or two, we’ll show 


you.” 

Silver and bank-notes were produced and laid in 
a row. 

Somebody called for a quarter,.which Bruce 
straightway selected, as he did other coins as they 
were asked for.- Next paterfamilias called for 
sixty cents, which Bruce made up of the half- 
dollar and dime. Various combinations of the 
coins were tried, and not ence did the dog fail. 

Then we tried the bills, and though Bruce hesi- 
tated once or twice, he never made a mistake. If 
we asked for a combination he could not make, he 
sat up and barked. We exhausted ourselves with 
questions, but Harris only reiterated that the collie 
could really count up to one hundred. 


* 
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ENCOURAGED TO CONFESS. 


When the bowling-alley at the naval academy 
was taken from the midshipmen and appropriated 
to the use of the officers, writes a correspondent of 
The Companion, a aniversal howl went up from 
those despoiled representatives of Young America, 
and there were dark mutterings to the effect that 
the cadets were not going to be debarred from their 
privileges without making it hot for the interlopers 
—no, sir! 


Some of these threats were overheard, and 
reported to Admiral G., then superintendent of the 
academy; but the old admiral shook his head 
ineredulously, and growled from deep in his throat 
that “the young rascals, confound ’em, wouldn’t do 
anything that could be traced so easily.” 

is opinion, though so positively expressed, 
was soon disproved, for one night shortly after- 
ward the bowling-alley was discovered in flames 
by one of the nig t watchmen. 

The alarm-bell rang, and the cadets turned out as 
usual in fire companies; but although the officers 
did their best to make the youngsters show some 
spirit about their work, enthusiasm was visibly 
lacking, and the building—an old wooden structure 
—was soon reduced to ashes. 

Deep was the superintendent’s wrath; for though 
it could not be certainly ascertained that any of the 
cadets were the authors of the mischief, yet the 
fact that they, as far as possible, abstained from 
rendering any assistance in saving the building, 
made it more than likely that one of their number 
laid the fire. 

* The admiral’s anger smoldered through the night. 
only to blaze up like a volcano in the morning, an 
his first order for the day—to have the battalion 
drawn up before the quarters—created some con- 
sternation among the youthful offenders—a feeling 
that was not lessened by the pT tage of their 
superintendent as he came striding across the 
green, a vision of wrath and gold lace, his head 
rolling in a menacing manner, and his face purple 
from suppressed emotion. 

Several times his = were seen to move, and 
such expressions as “disgraceful affair,” “abomi- 


nable conduct” exploded upon the still air, and 








were borne to the anxious ears of the waiting 
battalion. 

By the time the admiral had taken up his position 
in front of the long line of motionless blue figures 
he had somewhat recovered his self-control], and 
greatly to the relief of his audience, began his 
speech in a manner comparatively, not to say 
ominously, calm. 

“Your very strange behavior at the fire last 
night, young gentlemen,’” said he, “was remarked, 
and is to deeply deplored; but a much more 
serious matter occupies my attention this morning. 
From the circumstance I have mentioned, and 
from others ee to my knowledge, 1 am led to 
believe, in fact, I am firmly convinced, that there 
is an incendiary concealed in the ranks before me. 

“TI shall make it my object to discover that guilty 

arty, gentlemen. Yes, by George, I'll do it if T 

ave to question every one of you personally! 
But,” he continued, in more | 6 eye accents 
“how much better it would be, if that party would 
come forward, freely and frankly, and confess his 

uilt. 1 call upon him to do so! I appeal to his 

onor, if he has any honor left! Let him stand up 
and acknowledge it like a man, and—and—I’ll hang 
him to the yard-arm!”’ 
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FALLING DOWN A MINE. 


Among the adventures which befel John Gladwyn 
Jebb, the hero of “A Strange Career,” was the 
perilous one of falling down a mine shaft. The 
shaft was not in use during the winter, but as it 
was necessary to have it in order before spring, 
the young Englishman determined to examine it, 
especially to ascertain if any ice had formed. 


There were no ladders to this particular shaft, 
and Mr. Jebb elected to be lowered by the wind- 
lass. There was no cage, and it was ey to 
hold on tightly to the rope, keeping one foot in a 
loop at the end. He settled himself firmly and 
swung off, the rope in his right hand and a candle 
in his left, which served to show the copper-stained 
walls of the shaft as he slowly descended. 

The shaft was about three hundred feet deep 
and Mr. Jebb was half-way down when he leaned 
forward to examine a stain of decomposed copper, 
and as he did so, his foot shot out from the noose. 
It was coated with ice. He had forgotten that a 
solid crust had formed under his foot. The candie 
was jerked out of his left hand, while his right 
slipped down the icy rope like lightning, and closed 
on it with a death grip. 

It all seemed to pass in the fraction of a second. 
Then he felt himself swinging by one hand to the 
end of the rope and instinctively reaching up to the 
loop with the other, only to find it a smooth coat. of 
ice which _ scarcely any-hold. 

He could never cling there long enough to be 
hauled back to the mouth of the shaft, even if he 
should succeed in making the men hear his ery for 
help. The shaft was ngewe and it was there- 
fore impossible to judge whether he were being 
lowered fast or slow as he hung—literally between 
life and death—with every faculty strained to the 
one act of clinging to the rope! 

His hands were numb with cold, and little by 
little he felt them slipping. Another moment, and 
he went! 

But not far; for when he let go, he was not three 
feet from the bottom of the shaft. Atl the same he 
felt decidedly shaky, as he groped about for his 
lost candle, which he found, and then coolly com- 
pleted the exploration for which he had descended. 


——_—-9-— 
A HARD MOUTHFUL. 


Persons familiar with the manufacture of maple- 
sugar know that care has to be taken to separate 
from the sugar itself a certain substance like fine 
sand, which for some reason is called “nitre.” 
Just what this substance is no one seems to have 
taken the trouble to find out, but it has spoiled 
many a pound of carelessly made sugar. For 
present purposes, however, it is enough to remem- 
ber that this “nitre’’ is hard and gritty. 


In a littie village in Vermont lives old Si Warren. 
He is very old; his back is bent, his joints are stiff 
with rheumatism, his eyesight is almost gone; but 
he still has splendid teeth, big and white, and 
strong and sound as on the day when they pushed 
their way into existence, sixty odd years ago. He 
is very proud of his teeth, with reason, and often 
boasts about them. 

A few days after the opening of the granite 

uarries which have made the village where Si 
lives a bustling, modern town, Mr. Blackwell, the 
lawyer, was walking down the street, clinking in 
his hand some small chips of granite whieh he had 

icked up at the quarry, when he met old Mr. 

arren, and popped to speak with him. As he 
talked, he still clinked the bits of granite together 
in his hand in an absent-minded way. 

Finally they attracted Si’s attention, and pres- 
ently he reached out his hand, took one of them, 
and put it in his mouth. 

Mr. Blackwell said nothing, but watched the old 
man crunch the stone between his teeth in silent 
wonder. Finally the old man, having finished his 
talk, started to move on. As he did so he partly 
turned, and said to the astonished Blackwell: 

fe sugar of yourn’s got consid’ble nitre in’t, 
aint it?” 

It is only necessary to add that this story is told 
as true. 
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WHY THE TRAIN WAS LATE. 


The newspapers continue to amuse their readers 
with stories about the irregularities of railway 
trains at the South, though in point of fact the 
principal Southern lines are quite as punctual as 
the best lines at the North. There must be some 
exceptions, however, to judge from a story related 
by the Cincinnati Tribune : . 


An impatient traveller was questioning the agent 
at a small station. : 

‘“What time do you think the train will be along?” 
he asked, with ill-natured hasi 

“Well,” answered the official, “it’s purty hard to 
tell. Sence Bill’s tree was cut down, he finds a 
heap o’ trouble making just the right time.” 

“ *s tree?” i, 

“Yes, Bill. He’s the conductor, you know. The 
tree I was speakin’ of stood alongside the track 
about thirty mile up the road here, an’ when the 
train come along and the shadder of the tree laid 
across the middle of the top rail of Buck Johnson’s 
fence, Bill knowed he was on time, and could gage 
her to git here ’bout on the schedule. Now they’ve 
cut it down, and all Bill has to go by is his guess. 
The company was talkin’ some of puttin’ up a pole 
where the tree used ter be, but they haint done it 
yet.” 





++ 


WHAT HE WOULD EARN. 


It would be good for kings and princes if they 
could oftener hear the truth. 


Some time ago the Prince of Wales visited a 
a me | where a great number of men were em- 
ployed. The prince asked one of the workmen: 

“What wages do you receive here?” ‘ 

“Well,” reptied the honest workman, scratching 
his head and partially lifting his cap with the same 
hand, “that depends on what they is. A chap like 
Ay would get about eighteen bob a week.”—Ti- 

8. 
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THE WIND’S WONDER. 


“Q mamma,” said her little boy, Idler, 
And he seemed about ready to cry, 
“The day’s been so long, 
I’m glad it has gone!” 
And the wind sighed so mournfully, 
“W—h-—y 1"? 
“And how’s the day gone with my Helper?” 
(Oh, he gave such a cheerful reply.) 
“The day’s been so bright, 
I’m sorry ’tis night!” 
And the wind whistled merrily, 
“W—h—y?” 
ALBERT F. CALDWELL. 








shallow creek running along in the ip eppaiie 
direction. Was it a leaf, ora stick, or really a 
little minnow that the burro saw? It did not 
matter what it was, he proposed to make a dive 
for it. What did he care if three boys were on 
| his back? Down he stepped into the edge of the 
| water, and down went his head—lower, lower. 
The more the boys on his back kicked, the more 
Jack and Nat, on the sandy beach, shouted, the 
farther went the burro’s nose to get the fish. 
“Pretty works!” thought the beast. ‘You fish 
all the morning and never give me a chance at all! 
This brook is too clear to hide what I want to 
find! Yes, yes; too bad to tip off the Tomp- 
kin kids, but I’m glad that they land on their 
little bare feet ;’’ and when the burro had thought , 
about the matter long enough, had nosed long 
|enough in the water and taken a good, long 
| draught from the cool, sweet little brook, he 
|turned and walked out the opposite side of the 
|ereek and started for home with Jamie on his 
| back. 
| But the Tompkin boys.had no shoes to wet and 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








no trousers below the knees to get iad. and | 


away they ran after the burro. 

“Oh, yes! They caught the burro. 

The “‘good time” did not end until the meadow- 
lark off in the upland began to think about his 
vesper hymn and the sun began to descend toward 
the bluffs away off in the west. 

Three boys rode on the burro as they went over 
the bridge that spans the Kaw just east of town, 
and two of them were “the Tompkin kids,’’ only 
now they were called Harry and Frank. 

“And the fish ?” 

Oh! The burro caught just as many as the 
boys. 

“The good times ?”’ 

Burro and boys, boys and burro, shared and 
shared alike. Mrs. C. F. WILper. 


——_—_—$_< 9-2 —______ 


” 


A FEw days ago Susie was quite angry at her 
older sister Edith, and after thinking pretty hard 
for a few minutes she said, ‘‘Mamma, how did 
you ever happen to pick Edith out for my sister?" 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


5. 
PUZZLE. 
Fill the second blank in each sentence with the 
word in the first blank, preceded by at. Example— 


Tar is not so fragrant as the attar of roses. 





1. Don’t me to make the ——. 

2. Do you think the —— he has written will —— 
much notice? 

3. It may —— to make people —— to the matter 


in question. 





go —— 


HOW THE BOYS AND THE BURRO 
WENT FISHING. 


It was Jack, Jamie and Nat. 
They had been fishing all the morn- 
ing in the creek that runs into the 
muddy Kaw. It wasn't eleven 
o'clock when Jack said : 

“Hey, boys! I smell 
chicken !”" 

“Oh! You got fried chicken? J 
got six oranges !’* answered Jamie. 

“Becky was awful good this 
morning, and I gave her my basket 
and told her to fill her up with 
doughnuts, and she put in a table- 
cloth and a jug of milk.”” And Nat 
lifted his jointed fish-pole so he could 
see &@ worm wriggling on the hook 
dangling at the end of his line. At 
this he gazed a few minutes in dis- 
gust, then added, ‘Say, boys! 
What's the use? The fish aren't as 
hungry as I am or they’d bite that 
fine worm. Let’s have dinner.” 

“Don’t b’lieve it’s noon,”’ answered 
Jack, and each little head was turned 
to scrutinize the sun with all the 
deliberation of young astronomers. 

But the poles were laid on the 
bank. The sticks and grass and 
leaves each had been chewing were 
thrown aside, and the baskets car- 
ried to a big flat stone not very far 
from the little creek, nor very far 
from the roadside. 

Just as the whole chicken, the 
great basket of doughnuts, the 
sandwiches, brown bread, oranges, 
and all the contents of the three 
good-sized baskets were spread out 
on the clean cloth that was laid over 
the stone, the lads espied, coming 
around the turn of the road, the 
other side of the wall, two of the 
sturdiest, merriest, forlornest-look- 
ing little fellows you ever saw— 
barefooted, jackets torn, trousers 
just below the knee, hats brimless, 
hands in pockets, merrily whistling 
and never giving a look toward the 
three boys in the woods who were 
watching them. 

“Say, boys! Mother putin eight 
oranges. Let’s give each Tompkin 
kid an orange,” whispered Jamie. 

“Let the Tompkin kids alone. 
We don’t want ‘em over bere,”’ said 
Jack in a low tone. 

“But they’ve no mother,” per- 
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The summer sun shines gaily down 
On the crew of the “Nancy Jane,” 

As with sails all set, in the merry breeze 
She’s bound for the coast of Spain. 


Her dauntless crew no dangers fear, 
For often they cross the sea, 

And sail to lands both far and near, 
As blithe as blithe can be. 


And so to-day, with “Eva May” 
And dearest “‘ Dinah,” too, 

They’re going to see if the wondrous tales 
About old Spain are true. 


They are going to sit in an orange grove 
And eat their lunch at noon, 
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While a Spanish maid in a black lace veil, 
On the mandolin plays a tune. 


The sea was calm and the skies were blue, 
As they sailed through the livelong day; 
And they found the wonderful tales all true 

In that country far away. 


And now as the summer sun sinks low, 
The good ship “Nancy Jane” 

Lies high and dry on the rocky coast, 
For they’ve all come back from Spain. 


And up in the farmhouse old and brown, 
At the end of the winding lane, 

Sit feasting together on berries and milk 
The crew of the “Nancy Jane.” 


AGNES EDWARDS. 
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4, They are on another ——, and will not —— him 
openly now. 
5. After that —— we can —— to their fidelity. 
6. It must —— you to change your 
— so often. 
ANAGRAM. 


If you of fancy fowls are fond, 

And keep a flock of pretty chicks, 

Take care they never « « « « beyond 

The hen-house gate with all their 
tricks 


For if they wander far and near, 

To north and south and east and west, 
The neighbors one and all, I fear, 
Will call your « * # # a « « # «. 


3. 
ODDITIES. 


oe ZA 
———- 
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By selecting letters from each of 
these words, form a new word in each 
case defining the original. 

1. Wickedness. 
2. Destruction. 
3. Extraordinary. 
4. Retribution. 


4. 
RIDDLE. 


On many little swimmers 

1 have plunged within the sea, 

Many little fingers have ached be 
cause of me; 

I gleam with shining colors, 

You can run me up and down, 

And I hold an even balance 

In the country and the town. 


5. 
CHABADE. 


My first is a bush, with blossoms se 
w ° 

That flutter like moths before leaves 
are in sight; 

And a fish that most people consider a 


treat, 
But so lavish of bones it is dangerous 


to eat. 
My second’s a plant as bitter as gail; 
It is hard to uproot and grows lusty 


and tall. 

It is also a landing for baggage and 
freight, 

Where boats come and go, and voy- 
agers wait. 


My whole is a fruit, most amazing in 


size; 
Some folks it don’t suit and some 
ink ita prize. 
When genes ly cut, and moistened 
with wine, 
They callita tonic as good as quinine. 


6. 
PUZZLE. 

The omitted word in each question 
transposed will spell the omitted 
words in the answer. 

1. What are some of the —— articles 
in a crockery store? Oups, saucers 
and —. 

2. Do you ever buy goods at an 
— ? Yés, but I find it necessary to 


use 





3. Where did you get that delicious 
—? At the market where every- 
thing in —— 

4. How did you know the —— in the 
park was blown down? When —— 
—— from school she saw it. 

5. Does Joe ever fall when he —— 
on his bicycle? Yes, he had a bad 
—— the other day. 

6. Why does a fine artist see more 
beauty ——- —— —— than a sign- 
painter? Because the latter is only 


an —. 
, * 


ACROBTIC, 











sisted Jamie. 

“That's so,” said Nat; ‘and 
never very much to eat when they 
had. Here goes for part of the doughnuts, 
if you say so, Jack.” 

Who ever saw a stingy boy, even just before 
dinner, when out in the woods, with the great 
blue sky looking down through the trees and 
leaves right into the boy’s heart ? 

“Hello, kids!’ called out Jack. 
here and git some chicken !”’ 

The whistling stopped. It had to, for the 
mouths opened in surprise. Four feet stood on 
top of that stone wall, and two sweet voices shouted 
out in reply, ‘Hello!’ 

The guests had places of honor around that 
stone table, and it did not take long for five 
hungry boys to put out of sight that chicken, all 
the oranges, doughnuts, and even cookies, then the 
sandwiches, brown bread and eggs provided by 
mothers who, doubtless, had foreseen just such 
an emergency. 

What an afternoon! What a “good time,” 
all five boys right in the midst of it! 

‘‘Who'd have dreamed the Tompkin kids had 
80 much fun in ’em ?” 

Wasn’t it lucky Nat thought to ride the burro ? 
Three on the burro’s back and one on each side to 
drive with sticks, until the patient beast wished 
himself back to his native Mexico carrying loads 
of wood or packs of merchandise. 

Up the ravine they started, with the clear little 


“Come over 


and 


THE DREADFUL SURMISE OF POLLY. 


Little bald héad on the pillow, 
Little red face underneath, 
And puckers and wrinkles galore, 
And never a sign of teeth. 
Such a queer little, dear little morsel 
Is Polly’s little new brother 
That, at first sight, she isn’t quite certain | 
She’s satisfied, somehow or other. | 
*T like him, nursie,—of course so,” 
Says this dubious little maid. 
“But he looks so dreffully ’culiar, 
He’s a foreigner, I’m afraid.” 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


—_—_——-ooe—__—_—_ 
| 


THE JAPANESE METHOD. 


The little Jap was busily engaged in counting | 
the knuckles of his left hand with the forefinger of | 
the right. He had gone over them several times | 
when a companion asked him what he was doing. | 

“I am counting the days to Christmas,”’ replied | 
the little Jap, with a smile. ‘You know some of | 


the months have more days than others, and I am | 


| counting the days and adding them together.” 


The Jap’s companion seemed puzzled, and 
asked, “(How do you do it that way ?”’ 





‘*How do you do it ?”’ asked the Jap, instead of 
answering the question. 


“Why, we,” replied the little New Yorker, 


| “have a rhyme: 


“Thity days bath September, 
April, June and November.’ 


Those are the short months and the others are | 


long.” 
The Jap had never heard of that, because he had 


| not been away from Japan very long. 


*““We count on our knuckles,” he said. 
between them, the short ones. The first knuckle 
is January, long, and the first space next to it is 
February, short, and so on to the knuckle of the 


| little finger, which is July. Then you repeat on 


the knuckle of the little finger, which is also 


| August, and go back and end on the knuckle of 
| the second finger, which is December. 


See ?”’ 

“IT see,’’ replied the littl New Yorker; ‘but 
how many days is Christmas off, anyhow ?” 

“As this is the first of May,” replied the 
little Jap, running over his knuckles rapidly, 
“Christmas is—let me see—just two hundred and 
| thirty-nine days off.’’ 


R. K. M. 


<2 


“No; I can’t come over to your house,” 
screamed Margaret from the window to a passing 
playmate. ‘My mother won’t let me because my 
sister’s got a delirious disease.”’ 


1 pile of stones. 
Pleasant. 
A type between minion and non. 
pare il, used in England. 
A preposition, ~ half of the Styx. 
en-tree, and a hard substance. 
os exclamation, to be in debt, and not heavy. 
A fish, and a contrivance for catching fish. 
You, and the opposite of day. 
The initials spell the name of the science of 


| stones. 


“The 
| knuckles are the long months, and the spaces 


| rento, 


8. 
DIAMOND WITHIN A SQUARE. 


* 


. * - * 
. * * > * 
* * * 
* 
The Square. 1. To blight. 2. Subsequently. 3. 
To reconcile. 4. Transmits. 5. A curl of hair. The 


2. Consumed. 3. To be at 
A letter in “terminate.” 


Diamond. 1. A yowel. 
one. 4. Termination. 5. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Chair, hair, air, fair, fir, fire. 
2. Enchanting. 


3. Napoleon, Wellington, Raglan, Cornwallis, 
Marlborough, Wolseley, Rawdon, Marion, Taylor, 


Burnside, 3eauregard, ‘Rosec rans, = Sheridan, Sher 
man. 
4. 1. Rail, quail. 2. Hawk, auk. 3. Wren, hen. 


4. Widgeon, pigeon. 5. Chats, bate. 6. Emu, sea 


mew. 7. Bustard, flustered, mustard. 

5. Lowell, Denver, Montreal, Portland, Trenton, 
Denison, Cleveland, Norwalk, Sandusky, Auburn, 
| Bangor, Chicago, Mobile, Quebec, New Haven, 
| Dayton, St. Augustine, Omaha, Washington, To- 
Andover, Rochester, Madison, Sing Sing, 
Altoona, 


6. Frog. 
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The Youth’ > Companign is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often 
scribers in a single weeny are J of the paper. All 
png es over @ it wi hich is *e € number 
§ ven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
he publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by nail. 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Usder, P 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. Was 
NONE OF THES BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested td 

0 80. 

Silver should pever be sent through the mail. It is 

sure to wear a hole through the envelope 

d be lost, or else it 4s stolen. Persons who sen 

lver to “se in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required etter the Lio 
ceipt of money by us before the pposite you 
name on your paper, which shows to whe time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuapocs.— Remember that the aneahors 
must be notified by letter when a subscri' wishes 
his paper preeenge All arrearages must be paid. 
turning re r paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your popee is sent. Your nants cannot be found on 
our books unless pars = don 

Caution against mon stran re 
to renew subscrip ~ bay enewa ‘f of Se 
to The Companion Mf the payment of mone ~" to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that longi of time wel 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—an: 
then money can be pai 

Letters should be | secre oer drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue, 


ven to sub- 








BENEATH THE FINGER NAILS. 


There is something more than beauty and attract- 
iveness to be considered in caring for the finger 
nails. Beneath them is a space which forms a 
nidus or resting-place for bacteria. Bacteriologists 
have found a score or more of different kinds 
of organisms under the nails, many of them harm- 
less, it is true, but some of them exceedingly 
dangerous to health and life. Since they are 
microscopic in size, no one can tell whether they 
are innocent or harmful, or, indeed, whether they 
are present or absent. 

Since a pin prick suffices to convey into the 
human system enough of the most poisonous germs 
of disease to cause death, it is easy to understand 
what evil results may follow a scratch with a germ- 
laden finger nail. An idea has gone abroad that 
the danger lies in being scratched by another per- 
son; but since the trouble is due to bacteria and 
not to any poison residing in the nail itself, it is 
easy to see that a self-inflicted scratch may be as 
bad as any other. * 

Many instances are recorded where a slight 
wound, like the prick of a needle under the nail, 
has been the means of introducing the germs which 
cause that painful trouble known as whitlow or 
felon. 

He who bites the finger nails takes the risk of 
getting into his mouth and swallowing the germs 
of some infectious disease; for bacteria may be 
anywhere, and the nails have a peculiar aptitude 
for scraping up particles of dust and dirt, which 
may be swarming with germs. The surgeon who 
goes to the performance of any cutting operation, 
realizing the danger which lurks beneath the nails, 
cleanses them in the most thorough manner. 

Disease germs, once introduced into the human 
organism, become travellers. They do not stop at 
the point of infection, but once in the circulation, 
may go anywhere and live, even for years, waiting 
their opportunity for growth when the normal tone 
of the system is lowered by chill; by fatigue, or 
some other disturbing cause. 

There is no better method of cleansing the nails 
than with a good brush and plenty of soap and 
water, and without the use of a brush it is impossi- 
ble to have clean, wholesome nails. Not alone will 
the result obtained be pleasing to the eye, but the 
danger of becoming the bearer of disease to one’s 
self is thereby lessened. 


—_——@——_—_— 


A DOG’S FAST. 


How long a dog can live without food has been a 
much controverted question among people who 
know the dog and his ways. Some very long 
survivals are on record, but none, perhaps, more 
remarkable or interesting than a well authenticated 
case which comes from France. 

Mr. Gely, a farm superintendent at Dampierre, 
in the department of the Upper Saéne, has a dog 
named Rigolet, which, although past ten years old, 
and almost toothless, has never abated the activity 
of his warfare against all the animals of the field, 
and especially against foxes. 

A short time ago, as Mr. Gely, with his dog, was 
passing the mouth of a fox burrow, Rigolet made 
a sudden and furious descent on the burrow, show- 
ing plainly that it wasinhabited. It had so spacious 


an opening that the dog forced himself into it quite | 


out of sight. 

Presently the master heard the tumult of a 
combat within. The dog was barking fiercely. 
Then there came the sound of a caving in, and the 
noise ceased. 

Either Rigolet had been silenced by the fox, or 
he had been engulphed by the collapse of the 
gallery in which the fight was taking place. Mr. 


Gely set about digging him out, but found the 





| restaurant. 





ground so stony that he was obliged to give it up; 


and the old dog was-teft to his fate. 

Gely went home, and after mourning the dog a 
few days, thought of him no more. Twenty-two 
days went by. 
neighborhood, passing the fox burrow with a friend, 
said, ‘“There’s the place where poor old Rigolet was 
buried alive.” Just then he heard a feeble whining, 
which seemed to come from underground. 

He called and listened, and the whining was 
repeated, louder than before. There was certainly 
a dog within the fox burrow. The miller ran to 
apprize Gely who this time, brought picks and 
shovels and a sufficient number of hands to open 
the burrow. 

After five hours of active digging, the old dog 
was unearthed at a considerable depth. He was 
almost a skeleton; his face was bloody, for he had 
worn it almost to the bone in his attempts to dig out 
through the stony soil, and his claws were worn off 
from the same cause. 

As soon as he was brought to the open air Rigolet 
fell to the ground, apparently dead. But his master 
succeeded in reviving him with doses of beef tea 
and milk, and the old dog was soon seemingly as 
good as ever. 

It became a question whether he had fasted in the 
burrow for the twenty-two days, or whether he had 
subsisted on the fox which he certainly found. It 
was assumed by his master that he was too nearly 
toothless to have been able to devour a fox; and 
those who dug him out declared that there was no 
sign that he had had anything to eat. 


ATTACKED BY A MOOSE. 


A correspondent, writing from Mecunoma, Mus- 
koka, to the Montreal Witness, gives an interest- 
ing’ account of an adventure with a moose. While 
making a toboggan trail through a pine forest he 
came upon a moose-yard, and on looking round 
saw one of the “giants of the forest” about fifty 
yards distant. 

After a moment, he writes, the moose turned and 
walked behind a hill, Bondar tones not high, was 
steep. I ran to the with all speed, hoping to 
get a view of the jord y Viswosann as he made his 
way through the bush. I could not see him at 
first, but on looking down the steep incline there he 
was, not ten yards away 

He turned to make oft but striking his ribs 
against the projecting limb of a small hemlock, he 


_was thrown down and round the tree, and as he 


rose he faced me. It was now my turn to run, for 
the moose charged at me with erected mane, 
expressing his rage by a flerce bellow. 

In turnin ng I stumbled, the ground being ver 
uneven, and his feet nearly came down on me as 
—— rong | some trees. I tried to strike with 
my- hatchet, the only weapon I had, but did not 
succeed in injuring my pursuer, With some diffi- 
culty I at last got out into the rage snow, where my 
snow-shoes were of more use to m 

The moose still pursued me, pomting at intervals; 
and one who has not heard a moose roar can form 
but little idea of the terrible bellowing. After 
several attempts to strike me with his front feet, he 
balked, and stood about twenty yards away pawing 
and roaring. 1 seized this opportunity to climb a 
tree, and soon after the animal turned and made 
i) 


Of all the adventures I have had in the bush— 
and they number a few—the one I have just related 
came the nearest to being my death. 


IT WAS TRUE. 


Bright children at school are in great danger 
sometimes of passing over the border line of 
mathematics into the forbidden domain of common 
sense. It is recorded that the teacher in a New 
England school once said to her class in mental 
arithmetic: 

“Now, boys, I have a few quest in fr 
to ask. Suppose I have a piece of beefsteak, and 
ot 5 into two pieces. What would those pieces be 
ca 


“Halves!” shouted the cla: 
And if I cut each ‘half into two pieces?” 


+7 





“That is ae And if the quarters were each 
cut in half?” 


“Kighths !” 

“Yes.- “And if those were chopped in two?” 
“Sixteenths !” 

“Very good. And when the sixteenths were cut 


in half, what would they be?’ 

The answers had been growing fewer and fewer, 
but one , and answered: 

“Thirty-seconds !”” 

“Very good,” said the teacher. “And now we 
will chop those thirty-seconds in half. Can any 
boy tell what we have now?” 

here was silence in the class, but presently a 
= boy at the foot put up his hand. 
Do you know, Johnny? Weil, 





you may tell 


" “Hash!” answered Jobnny, confidently — and 
truly. 


SURPRISED THE WAITER. 


A Boston man travelling through the South was 
obliged to stop over in a small town where there 
was but one hotel, at which the accommodations 
were hardly to be called elaborate. 


When the colored waiter brought his dinner, Mr. 
C. found that he was to have roast beef, stewed 
tomatoes, corn, peas, potatoes and coffee, the vege- 
tables served in the usual stone china canoes. 

ae he said to the waiter, “Dick, pass the 
spoons!” 

The waiter rolled his eyes in genuine amazement. 

“Spoons, sah! What you want with the spoons? 
There’s yo’ spoon in yo’ corn.’ 


JUST ESCAPED. 


An English newspaper has an item about a little 
Scotch boy, who, while playing on the docks, fell 
into the water and was with great difficulty rescued 
by a bystander: 


“You ought to be very glad I was near by,” said 
his rescuer. 

“T am,” replied the ~ % “An’ I'm so glad ye of 
me out. Whata liekin’ wad got from my mi 
if I’d been drooned.” 


y cheese?” asked a man in a smal) 
e have some cheese,” said the 
waiter, coming back after a moment’s search, “‘but 
the truth is, it’s all in the trap!”—Chicago World. 


“HAVE you an 


“SEEMS to me,” remarked Wilbur, as he thought 
about certain things, “that if they have an insect 
called a bee and a bird called a ‘ey, there ought to 
be things named after the other letters in the alpha- 
bet. For instance, a Q would make a vs | 
animal, because it has a tail to start with.”— 
Harper’ 8 Young People.” 


It happened that the miller of the | 








“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice” whitens the teeth without injury. (Ade. 


———_ e-—_—_ 
Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Adv. 
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Allerton’s Bicycle Chain Compound 


ats the Chain bright as well as lubricated. Dust or 
i not stick to it. 8 not soil clothes or hands. 

TRL AL TUBE 26 cts. Bicycil lers ae Sell It. 
ALLERTON LUBRICANT CO., 710 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


ROME Means Perfection 


in the manufacture of 


Teakettles, Tea and Coffee Pots, 


fiicket plated outside ; pure tin- 
ed in . Adap ted for use 





circulars and prices. 
Rome Mfg. Co., Rome, N.Y. 








For a Nerve Tonic 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. H. M. Har1ow, Augusta, Me., says: 
‘I regard it as one of the best remedies in 
all cases in which the system requires an 
acid and a nerve tonic.’’ 




















A necessity for the TOILET in warm weather is 
MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 


TOILET POWDER. 


Be sure to get “Mennen’s.” 
| Endorsed 
Authorities. A Skin Tonic. 


rtesty Hest Sunburn, ete. 

| Ecze indred troubles. 
i I htful after shaving. Ma 
smoot 
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sample (mame this paper). 


Newark, N. J. 
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$200.00 IN GOLD GIVEN. 


We will give $200.00 to any one who will sell 
within the next three months 200, CO} of 
“Talks to Children About Jesus.” Dae of 
the most popular books sx ooant. Over 
150,000 copies already sol ents sell from 
10 to 15: copies a day. Beautifully illustrated. 
Freight paid and credit given. Complete can- 
vassing outfit and full information, 35 cents. 


$100.00 BICYCLE GIVEN 


to any one who will send 75 copies in two 
months. Agents who do not secure any of 
the prizes are given very liberal commission. 
Best book published ‘1 for the Holida . 
| We offer bon most liberal rates on ot 
* books and Bibles, Write at once. 

R. H. WOODWARD COMPANY, 
| Ba.timore, Mp. 
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| OWNEY'S 


Chocolate 
Bonbons. 


“NAME ON EVERY PIECE.” 





Always Delightful, Pure and Wholesome. 


Send 10 Cents in stamps and 
get a Sample Package. .. . 


The Walter M. Lowney Co., 


120 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Relief from the 
Itching, Burning, 
SNEEZING, 

Running of Nose, 
Inflammation of Eyes, 
Wheezing and 
Struggling for Breath 
and a final cure which 
will stay, because our 
treatment removes the 
Cause of the disease. 
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Full Information FREE on Applying to Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 


™ L. E. WATERMAN, the well- 
5 known Fountain Pen Manu- 
c] facturer, 157 Broadway, New 
a York, writes us as follows : 
“*Dear Dr. Hayes :— As my 
; excuse for not answering 
your last I must plead that 
you have made me so well in 
curing my Hay Fever that | 
have driven my business x 
it drives me. Your first 
scription in 1888 relieve oe 
of the Asthma and all un- 
nome symptoms of na 
or except the catarrha 
di have never had any 
coches trouble from that 
S since. | am in better health 
; to-day than before for a 
great many years.” 
« 





We would like to Cure YOU also. 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 


# SUN PASTE . 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 





Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,U.S.A. 





ings. 4to12 Sag $1.84 or 
$2.00 post-paid. 


Ave. and 130th 8&t., 
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UNFORTUNATE POLITENESS. 


“J dunno as I shall ever undertake to visit 
Cousin Sophronia again,’’ said Mrs. Carter, as 
she unpacked her trunk on her return home, after 
a visit to her Cousin Sophronia Varney. 

“Why not, mother? I thought you always 
had such a good time when you went to Lanes- 
ville,” said the old lady’s daughter, who was 
helping her mother put away the neatly-folded 
clothes. 

“So I do, child, so I do. Sophronia is a 
dreadful pleasant person to visit: But I aint so 
young as I was, and it’s considerable of an under- 
taking,’’ replied Mrs. Carter, with a sigh. 

There was a brief silence, and then Mrs. Carter 
spoke again. “I s’pose I might as well tell you 
about it. I had a dreadful time getting to Lanes- 
ville. One spell and I about give it up. Seemed 
as if man and nature conspired against my making 
the twenty-seven miles *twixt here and there.”’ 

“Why, you started from here all right!” 

“I know I did, and that’s about all the comfort 
I had out of the journey. I got to the Junction 
in good time, but for some reason or other the 
Lanesville train wa’n’t ready to start. One of the 
men round the depot explained it all out to me; 
told me to sit right down there and wait; that 
probably the train wouldn’t start foran hour. So 
I just unlaced my shoe to kinder ease my foot a 
little, and I unfastened my bonnet strings and 
was just fixed to rest, when in come that man, 
and says he, ‘Have you re-checked your trunk, 
ma’am?’ ‘No,’ says I, ‘I aint.’ ‘Well,’ says he, 
‘I'll see to it for you.’ So.he took my check and 
give me another, as polite as could be. 

“I never knew folks to take such an interest in 
anybody as folks seemed to take in me that day. 
Whilst I was a-setting there with my head back 
a-resting, three strange women came up and 
asked if I was sick. 

«*Twa'n’t pleasant to me to have ’em, though I 
s’pose they meant well; and when the man called 
out the Lanesville train, and I was a-hurrying to 
get my shoe fastened and my bonnet tied, a young 
woman grabbed up my bundle and says, ‘Let me 
help you;’ and I nigh about run myself into a 
heart attack before I could catch up with her and 
tell her where I was a-going. She thought I was 
going to take the train going the other way. 

“She did it to be polite; I could see that she 
was a real well-meaning girl, but I got dreadful 
warm chasing after her. 

“I got well seated in the car, and give the 
conductor my ticket. ‘I s’pose my trunk’s on 
this train safe enough, aint it?’ says I. ‘I guess 
it’s all right,’ says he, just as smiling as a basket 
of chips; ‘let me see your check.’ 

“I showed him the check. ‘You've got the 
wrong train, madam,’ says he. ‘No, I aint 
neither,’ says I. ‘Aint my ticket all right? 
Don’t it say Lanesville, N. H., on it?’ 

‘He looked at it. ‘Your ticket’s all right, but 
your trunk’s checked for Lanesville, Mass.,’ says 
he. 

“Land! I was so provoked. I told him about 
the feller getting it fixed; and that conductor was 
interested in a minute. ‘I'll see to it,’ says he, 
just as if I was some relation of his. ‘I'll have 
it double-checked, and you'll get it all right 
to-morow,’ says he. 

‘I felt considerable relieved to have him be so 
pleasant about it. The woman next me told me 
how she lost a valise on that very road the 
summer before; she forgot to take it with her 
when she left the train, and had never heard from 
it. ; 
“Her name was Miss Pitts, and she was going 
to Lanesville. Just before we got there I looked 
out of the car window, and the sky looked pretty 
overcast, and says I, ‘We're coming into town 
with a thunder-storm.” 

“She was a dreadful polite woman. ‘I guess 
not,’ says she; ‘the moon’s too large. There’s no 
danger of a storm to-night.’ I had my water- 
proof, but she looked so kinder sure about its 
being pleasant that I begun to be sorry I was 
foolish enough to bring it. 

“I s’pose I looked sort of anxious, and so she 
said she'd roll my waterproof right up for me 
and put it in her shawl-strap, where ’twouldn’t 
be no trouble to me. 

“She was going to the upper village, same as I 
was. Well, when we got to Lanesville the clouds 
was black as the steve, and you could hear the 
thunder over back of the mountains, and before 
we got over to the coach the rain came down in 
bucketfuls. 

“«’Twa'n't no use to stop right in the midst of it 
and unroll shawl-straps; and she’d tied my 
umberil up along with hers in the shawl-strap, so 
we had to take our wetting. 

“I didn’t say nothing till we got well seated in 
that rickety old stage-coach, and then says I, ‘I 
guess the moon aint to be relied on; I’ve always 
heard ’twas changeable.’ 

‘Well, darkness wa’n’t no name te it! There 
we was shut up in that coach, the rain leaking 
right down onto us, and the thunder and light- 
ning.. I didn’t say nothing, only that if I was 





afraid in thunder storms, which I aint, I guessed 
I should be afraid then. 

“Mr. Higgins is a real careful driver; Sophro- 
nia’s folks set a good deal by him, and he’s a 
dreadful pleasant-spoken man; so I felt that so 
long as he could see where the road was he was 
pretty sure to keep in it. 

“But pretty soon we came to a full stop, and I 
heard him a-climbing down. ‘I guess the harness 
is broke,’ says I; and just then Mr. Higgins 
opened the door and held in a little cup filled with 
water. ‘I dunno but what it leaks,’ says he, 
‘but this spring has the name of being first-rate 
water.’ 

“I thought p’r’aps the lightning had affected 
him—stopping right there in that dreadful storm 
to get me a drink of water! The horses were 
a-jumping, and there he stood, as calm as a May 
morning. Well, in a minute it all come to me, 
that I’d asked for a drink of water down to the 
depot, and he said there wa’n't any. He'd kept 
that in mind, and there he was a-risking our lives 
to get me a drink! 

“I never saw any such kind-hearted people in 
my life as I fell in with on that trip up. Now 
that conductor—to be sure, he sent my trunk 
back to the Junction, and Sophronia’s husband 
had some trouble in getting it; but he was real 
well meaning; and far as that goes, so was the 
man who checked it wrong in the first place. 

“That Pitts woman dropped the shawl-strap 
out of the coach, and we run over it; and that 
accounts for my not bringing my umberil and 
waterproof home. When we got’em it didn’t 
seem worth while. But Miss Pitts was dreadful 
sorry about it.” 

‘Well, mother, you did have an uncomfortable 
time of it. Seems to me if people had let you 
alone you'd got there about as well as you did 
with their help,’’ said her daughter. 

“IT dunno. Everybody was dreadful polite. I 
could see they all meant well; but I guess I 
sha’n't see Sophronia again till she sees her way 
clear to visiting me.”’ 
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A TRAP FOR A CHINAMAN. 


“Patty Pendleton!’ called Aunt Maria, as she 
and her sister stepped out on the front porch, ‘‘put 
down that everlasting yellow rag and come here!” 

A merry laugh trilled through the parlor 
windows, opened to catch the morning breeze. 
An instant later Patty stood in the doorway, 
shaking her best silk duster in mock defiance at 
her trim little old-maid aunt. 

“I want you to just gaze on this scene, Patty, 
and tell me if you don’t think it a sin to shut 
yourself in the house to sweep, dust and cook on 
such a morning? Lou, why don’t you tell the 
child to tie on her bonnet, lock the door and come 
along ?”’ 

Mrs. Pendleton smiled contentedly, as all Cali- 
fornians do when the visitor, fresh from ‘the 
states,”’ becomes rapturous over the weather, and 
said with placid indifference : 

“Oh, we are so accustomed to mornings like 
this, Maria; and besides, Patty really likes a day 
to herself. She always has some plan to work 
out, and gets along better alone. What is it this 
time, Patty? Nothing explosive, I hope?” 

“No, ma’am,” answered Patty, with some 
embarrassment. ‘‘ Nothing worse than silver 
polish. Auntie, when you come home to-night 
with the regulation Santa Monica appetite, you 
will be very glad some one stayed at home to 
prepare a substantial tea.’’ 

“Be sure to get some good strawberries from 
Sin Lee, Patty,” said Mrs. Pendleton, as she and 
her sister hurried to the depot to take the train for 
a day's outing at Santa Monica Beach. 

‘‘Have you never been told of Patty’s hobby ?” 
she asked of Miss Sickles, her sister, of Boston, 
who was making her first visit to the Pacific 
coast. ‘I supposed we had written to you about 
it. Patty is convinced that she is a born inventor, 
and we just let her work out her ideas, as the 
easiest method of curing her. We think she is 
growing a little weary, and her schoolmates have 
called her ‘Patty Patent’ so much that it annoys 
her to have any one mention the matter. She has 
been mixing some concoction in the woodshed for 
several days, and I thought it would do no harm 
to give her a free day to try its merits. Her papa 
is going to Riverside, and there will be no one 
home to disturb her.” 

Patty did almost regret shutting herself indoors 
that lovely morning. The sea breeze came blow- 
ing inland, and she half wished herself tripping 
along the beach, watching the blue waves and 
listening to the breakers. 

“But,” said Patty, “I must make the best of 
things right here,”’ and she went to the front door, 
intending to fasten it wide open, so that the breeze 
would blow through the house. 

‘‘Bother!’’ she exclaimed, after two or three 
ineffectual attempts to open the door. ‘Papa 
must get this door fixed. It’s so tight no one but 
himself can open it; and the back door is almost 
as bad the other way! When it is shut I can 
almost stick my finger through the crack.” 

After that she spent a delightful morning; for 
Patty dearly loved housework, especially if allowed 
to do everything without help, hindrance or over- 
sight. The trim little figure in the neat gingham 
dress whisked up and down the stairs, and in and 
out the pantry, till everything was in perfect 
order, and all the preparations were complete for 
a dainty and appetizing tea. Then Patty brought 








from the shed at the back of the house an old 
pearline box, containing the queer compound over 
which she had spent so much time. 

“I know it’s just the thing! The spoon I 
polished with it was as bright as new; but then, 
you couldn’t convince anybody by showing them 
just one spoon. I’m going to rub up every bit of 
silver we’ve got and set it out on the sideboard, 
and dazzle them with the shine. How mamma 
will open her eyes !”’ 

She drew the kitchen work-table out in the 
middle of the floor, arranged to hand innumerable 
cotton cloths, flannel cloths, bits of chamois and 
her precious box of polish, then brought all the 
silverware from the dining-room. 

‘‘How I do enjoy pretty silverware,” she mused. 
“It’s all pretty, but the very daintiest of all are 
these two little salt-cups with their tiny gold 
spoons. I just love them! I’m going to ask 
mamma to give them to me when —”’ 

Here seventeen-year-old Patty's musings were 
broken by the sound of clattering feet, rattling 
wheels and clanking chains. 

“Sin Lee,”’ said Patty. “Just hear him call, 
‘La-atichy, gleen pea? Stla-aw-bellie ?’”’ 

Going out upon the porch to bargain for the 
berries, Patty was surprised to find, instead of old 
Sin Lee, the customary driver, a younger fellow 
with a villainous yellow face and crafty little black 
eyes. He wore the usual blue cotton suit; but 
instead of the customary wide black hat, resting 
uneasily on a coiled-up queue, his head was 
adorned by a rakish straw, while his extremely 
long “‘pig-tail’’ trailed down his back and mingled 
with the radishes, asparagus, green peas and 
strawberries filling the wagon. 

Telling him to measure two quarts of berries, 
Patty ran into the dining-room for the money. 
While trying to get the exact change, which with 
Sin Lee was usually a wise precaution, she glanced 
at her reflection in the mirror before her, and 
smiled at the white patches of silver-polish adorn- 
ing her nose and one cheek. But almost the same 
instant her eyes widened with amazement at the 
picture presented to view. 

The door between dining-room and kitchen was 
half-open, and through it Patty could see, in the 
sideboard mirror about half the kitchen table. 
Stealing across it, stealthily but swiftly, was a 
long, bony hand. The yellow, claw-like fingers 
closed on the box of silver polish, disappeared 
and instantly reappeared empty, only to again 
disappear carrying in its grasp one of the dainty 
‘“‘galts,’’ the delight of Patty’s eyes. 

She wasted no time in thought. Grasping her 
mother’s immense shears, which lay on the dining- 
tabie, she gave one shriek of alarm and indignation 
and bounded into the kitchen, while the startled 
pilferer fled toward the kitchen door. 

Patty’s anger was so great and her desire to 
recover the purloined articles so strong, that she 
did not reflect upon the probable result of an 
encounter between the fleeing Celestial and herself. 
Her only thought was to seize him and force him 
to drop her cherished treasures; but he was too 
swift for her, and dashed through the door just as 
she, with her hands outstretched, reached it. 

He was not all out, however. The long, care- 
fully-braided pigtail, owing to the rapidity of his 
flight, swung far out behind: How it happened 
Patty never could relate; but she suddenly found 
herself inside the kitchen, with the door closed 
and bolted, and the greater part of the Celestial 
queue drawn through the crack, wrapped twice 
around the door-knob and firmly held by her 
strong little hands. Outside the Chinaman, unable 
to release himself, was alternately swearing and 
entreating in “pigeon’’ English, wonderful to 
hear. 

There were neighbors not far away, and Patty 
knew they would soon notice the peculiar antics 
of her prisoner and come to her assistance, but 
desiring to finish a job so well begun, she glanced 
around for a way to recover her property, after 
which she would release the captive, whose fright 
she considered sufficient punishment. 

Near the door was an open window, and Patty 
called in a voice that would tremble in spite of 
her effort to appear brave : 

“Throw those things through the window or I’ll 
cut off your hair!” 

A torrent of choppy sounds answered her; and 
she called again, at the same time rattling the 
shears : 

“Throw this instant! I won’t wait!’ 

She heard a man’s voice not far off, and knew 
that help was at hand. The Chinaman evidently 
heard it too, for with a swish and a bang the 
precious silver ‘‘salt’’ bumped against the farther 
wall and rebounded upon the floor, while the air 
was filled with the white polish whose empty box 
dropped inside the kitchen window. 

Patty released her hold, and the filthy conglom- 
eration of string, coarse black thread, human hair 
and hair equine was slowly drawn through the 
crack of thedoor. Notallof it! Patty felt herself 
entitled to a souvenir of the occasion, and just as 
the end was disappearing, she quietly snipped the 
scissors and something black fell on the floor. 

An instant later there was a shrill “‘Whoop-la”’ 
from the driver, the ponies clattered around the 
house and along the drive, and the sound was lost 
down the sandy street. 


Patty opened the door to the alarmed neighbor | 


and said, between smiles and tears : 

“T'm all right, Mr. Foster. I was just trying a 
new experiment, ‘a trap for a Chinaman,’ and,” 
holding up the dingy trophy, “‘here is proof that 
it was a success!" 





When Patty told the story that evening, her 
Aunt Maria said: 

“I’m going to take you to Boston to get the 
nonsense out of your head, and wean you from 
the love of ‘experimental’ solitude.” 

And, as Aunt Maria is a woman of her word, 
Patty Pendleton is in Boston now. 


Maroaret C. O'Bury. 
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AT THE AGENCY. 


Elaine Goodale Eastman writes to the Independ- 
ent that the experiences of a doctor at an Indian 
agency are very peculiar and not in the least to 
be compared with those of an ordinary country 
practitioner. Few doctors outside the service cover 
a circuit of eighty or a hundred miles on horse- 
back, and perhaps nowhere else in a civilized 
country is a physician expected to minister to 
the wants of five or six thousand persons. The 
office of the agency doctor communicates by a 
small window with the Indian council-room, and 
here is placed a jingling bell to summon him to 
consultation. 


The bell rings, and an Indian, with a portent- 
ously solemn face, appears at the window. 

“Well, my friend,” asks the doctor, “what is 
the matter ?” 

“TI have swallowed wrong,’’ answered the patient 
impressively. 

“Swallowed wrong? 
that?” 

‘Well, you know the food we take goes on one 
track and the water on another. About a year 
ago some of my food went on the water track, 
and since then I have been sick all the time. I 
have a terrible pain near my heart and in my left 
arm. Sometimes I feel as if I were choking, and 
after eating I am in great distress.”” 

He goes on to give a graphic account of the 
symptoms of chronic dyspepsia. 

But,” he insists, “the cause of it all is that I 
swallowed wrong.” 

After the doctor has demonstrated, with some 
difficulty, the facts that the patient has probably 
swallowed the wrong food or taken it too fast, 
another applicant appears. 

“Give me,”’ says he, with emphasis, “the best 
medicine you have in the room. 
‘*What do you want it for ?”’ 
“I want it for myself. The best you have.” 

“But what is the matter with yon? One medi- 
cine is best for one disease and one for another.”’ 

‘‘Well, then, I have sore eyes!”’ 

Further questioning elicits a description of other 
symptoms, and the patient, who seems determined 
to judge for himself, ends with the conclusive 
remark : 

“T know what the real truth is. 
disease !’ 

Saddest of all are the cases where medicine is 
useless because the surrounding conditions are so 

A woman brings in a little baby, struggling 
for breath and very far gone with bronchitis. It 
is a raw, cold day, and yet the little chest and 
head are but poorly protected from the outer air. 

“Do you not know that you ought not to take the 
baby out in such weather ?’’ demands the doctor, 
but the woman only looks a little surprised. She, 
with many other Indian mothers, has no idea of 
coming for help until there is vital need of it. 
The simplest precautions for maintaining health 
are unknown to her. 


What do you mean by 


asks the doctor. 


I have heart 
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SOME NEW ENGLAND NAMES. 


Dwellers in New England often smile at the 
queer names of Western mining hamlets,—‘Jack- 
ass Creek,” ‘‘Hellpestle Hollow’’ and the like,— 
yet not a few of their own local names seem to a 
stranger quite as peculiar. The following are all 
real names of genuine ‘‘down-east”’ localities, 
though it must be confessed that not many of 
them will be found on the map. 


In the town of Wells, Maine, is. a region locally 
celebrated because of a tradition which dates from 
the time of the Salem witchcraft. The story is 
that as the sheriff was conducting a suspected 
wizard along the road at this place a terrible 
thunder-storm arose. 

In the midst of the tempest the horses on which 
the party rode were suddenly lifted from the 
ground by diabolical agency, and — madly 
through the air for a considerable distance 

The scene of this remarkable occurrence soon 
became well known as ‘‘Witch-trot,’’ and the 
epithet remains to the present day. 

In the same town is ‘““Tacknick,”’ or “Tatnick,”’ 
a neighborhood the origin of whose name is lost. 
There is also a post-office glorying in the title of 
Ogunquit, probably an Indian word, usually 
called ‘“‘Gunkit.”’ 

In Brunswick, Maine, is ““Bunganuc,”’ whose 
existence is semi-officially recognized, the name 
appearing on various guide-boards that point the 
= to that interesting locality. 

‘or a name inviting to all, regardless of race, 
color or belief, what could surpass “Punkin 
Street,”” the very sound of which suggests pies, 
feasting and a good time pene ? 

Only a few short miles from this culinary region 
we find a charming place with huge, spreading 
elms, gurgling brooks, broad, smooth fields and 
neat farmhouses; as fair a bit of country as one 


could ask to see. 

But its name—alas! it “smells to heaven.” 
“Skunk Alley” is its malodorous appellation 
to-day, and “Skunk Alley’’ it doubtless will 
remain for years to come. 

Not far from this unfortunate neighborhood is 
a place, fierce indeed in name, but ful enough 
in appearance, ‘Mutiny Corner,’ a half-dozen 
weather-beaten houses and a dilapidated school- 
house, in which—it is said—occurred the neighbor- 
hood row that gave a name to the hamlet. 

But space fails as the list grows. We can 
merely mention ‘‘Hio,” perhaps a contraction of 
the name of a Western State; ‘‘Pinhook,” where 
a big fish was caught with a pin; several of 
these—‘‘Pugleyville,’’ “Slabtown,’’ “Slab City,” 
“Dunkertown,’’ possibly a corruption of Dun- 
kard’s Town,—though no Dunkards ever lived 
there ;—“‘Jugtown,’’ whose unsavory title is, in 
truth, not wholly undeserved ; “Gambo, ” “Shad- 
dagee”’ and—but why go on? 

Who shall dare say that ‘‘down-east’’ names are 
not both expressive and picturesque ? 
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OMMON OIL is the coming thing 
for fuel — costs little —easy and 
clean to handle—everything all right 
if you have the right stove to burn 
it in. Here’s a little Oil Heater — 
it will do more than you think it 
will—do it better than you would 
imagine possible and make no fuss 
about it. For Bedrooms, Bath- 
rooms, Conservatories, Offices and 
all living rooms they are invaluable. 
They will in cold weather heat a 
room 15 feet square — they will the 
coming season largely take the place 
of coal stoves. 
The one Oil Heater that burns 
without an odor — is the ‘‘ BEAUTY.”’ 


Send for a Catalogue. 


Prices, $6.50 and $9.00. 
Delivered free anywhere. 


THE CLARK-SAWYER CO., 
WORCESTER, - MASS. 


Quality 
Purity 


can always be found in the 


“Oxford”’ or 


oe 
“Superfine” Brands. 


When you buy Chocolates ask for these 
brands taken from a box bearing this stamp. 
Manufactured by 











OFFER. 


Woreester 
Salt 


“£acellent to build one up after 
sickness.” 


Is White as it’s Pure, 
and that’s Absolute. 








Are YOU 
Overworked ana Tired Out, 


or isa Disagreeable Cough 
Wearing on Your System ? 


Here is a Physician’s Prescription that 
is designed for all such cases, no matter how 
slight or severe. 


THAYER’S 


Nutritive 


combines in the most agreeable form the tonic 
properties of CatisayaA, NERVINE OF Coca, NUTRI- 
TIVE OF Matt and Exrracr or Deer. The great 
remedies most useful in building up the system 
from all wasting diseases. 

It increases the appetite and power of assimila- 
tion, strengthens the nerve force, arrests the 
waste of tissue, and is a 


Stimulant and Food Combined. 
Thayer's Nutritive is Fe apa by the best of the 
medical profession. sk your Druggist for it. 


HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Silver- 


Lady’s Silk Belt. | 322" 


The demand for SrERLING SILVER-MOUNTED BELTS is very great. The 
latest and popular style is the ‘‘ Monogram,’’ as shown in the illustration. 


¥ 

Description. 
Mountings of Sterling Silver, 

925 / 1000 fine. 

Pure Silk Webbing, 
2-in. wide. 

Cypher Monogram. 
Illustration Shows Full Size. 
Choice of either Black, 








Sterling 
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PS White or Navy Blue Silk. 
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Our Premium Offer. 


We will send the Belt and 
Buckle (without Monogram) 
to COMPANION subscribers for 
One New Subscription and 25 
cents additional. 


If Monogram is desired we 
require 35 cents additional. 


¥ 


SALES This Belt and Buckle is usually retailed for $2.50. Fora limited 
time we will send post-paid the Belt and Buckle, engraved with 
any two or three-letter Monogram, on receipt of $1.85. 
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D. M. HAZEN & SONS, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, - - Boston, Mass. 





“Qh, My Head” 


What will relieve the pain 
from these common ailments” 


Nervous Headache, 
Sick Headache, 





TABLETS. 


Perfectly Harmless. oe 


Contain no opiates—Alwa: effective—Easily taken— 
Better than pills—Dissolve fn the weakest stomach—A 
scientific preparation su ior to any other. 

ists or by mail 25c. per box. Samples Free. 


At druggists 
PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 
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THE COURSE OF STUDY 
is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers 
and assistants, elected with special reference 
to proficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 
are young people of both sexes, full of dili- 
gence and zeal. 

THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 

THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 


THE REPUTATION 
of this-school for originality and leadership 
and as being the Standard Institution of its 
kind is generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and Cor- 
respondence may be taken as a special course. 


SITUATIONS 
in business houses furnished pupils amon 
the varied inducements to attend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING 
is centrally located and purposely constructed. 
Office open daily, from 9 till 2 o’clock. 
Prospectus Post Free. 


J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y 
608 Washington St.; Boston. 














Finest Grown. 
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SQUIRE’S 
Pure Leaf Lard. 


Tried out in the Old-Fashioned Way. 


at the World’s Fair, Chicago. 


made for USE, not merely to sell. 
' 











ours. 





LARD—and Nothing but LARD. 


It is no mysterious compound with a high-sounding name, 
but absolutely the pure leaf tried out just as your mother 
and grandmother did it, only on a larger scale. You could 
try it out yourself if it were not a great saving to buy 
Every cook knows what pure lard will do. 


There is no doubt about the purity when 
our Name is Stamped on the Pail. 


| JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., = = Boston, Mass. 


en the market. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


with proper use. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE. 
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KAAGEE Bos" Heater 


FOR WARM AIR ONLY, and the ‘ 
MAGEE COMBINATION HEATER We Le 
here shown (for warm air and Hot Water), Kaas: 
each received THE HIGHEST AWARD 


They are honestly, carefully and intelligently 


No one can afford to keep house without 
a Magee Range and Furnace, because 
the saving in fuel and food will pay 
many times their cost above any others 


The name Magee carries our Guaran- 
tee of PERFECT SATISFACTION 


For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPAN 
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So ma 
Hot Water Combination. 
32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., Boston. 
242 Water Street, . New York. 
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} 86 Lake Street, - - Chicago. 
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